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THE LIFE OF BISHOP FERRAR*. 


ROBERT I ERRAR, Was born in thi yarish of Halifax, in York- 
shire, in the reign of Henry VII.+ He was educated at the University 
of Cambridge. Whena young man, he was made a Canon Re cular 
of the Order of St. Austin, upon which he retired to a religious hous« 


in Oxford, called wt. Mary 3, which serve lasa Nw ery tor the ¢ 


a 


of the order. It was in the year ] 6, during his residence here 


that he became a disciple of the Reformati The principal instru- 


ment in his conversion was a person named ‘Thomas Garret, who is de- 
scribed as the Curate of Honey Lane in London, and a Lutheran 
by whom he was furnished with some of the prohibited books written 
against the Roman Catholic Religion. In 1523 he was admitted to the 
degree of Bachelor in Divinity, and about the same time was chosen 
Prior of a Monastery of his Order, called Nostel, or St. Oswald's, in 


Yorkshire, which he surrendered afterwards to the Commissioner , upon 
the dissolution of the Monastery in the year 1540, receiving, as a come 
pensation, a pension of one hundred pounds a year. Afterwards he 
became Chaplain to Archbishop Cranm«e le through whom he obtained 
some preferment in the Church. It was probably at this period of 
his prof ssional advancement that he entered into the married state. 

He was much employed in public affairs in the reigns of both 
Henry VIII. and Edward VI. 

rlow in the embassy, on which 

that Prelate was sent by Henry to Scotland. On another occasion he 
was entrusted with the charge of conveyin 
value from the dissolved Monastery of St. Oswald’s, to the Ar hbishop 
of York. And in the royal visitation in the | 


~ some old books of great 


eginning of King Edward’s 
reign, he was amongst the number of the King’s Visitors, being 


g ap- 
pointed one of the Preachers, for his great ability in that capacity. 
In 1548, through the interest of the Duke of Somerset, in whose 





* See Fox's Acts and Monuments, vol. 3. p. 165—180. Strype’s Memorials 
of Cranmer, 8vo. vol. 1. p. 261—263. Dodd’s Church History, vol. 1. p 
Heylin’s Ecclesia Restaurata, p 70 219, Wood's Athena Oxon. vol. 1. p. 678 

This Bishop was an ancestor of Nicholas Ferrar, or Farrar, the friend of George 
Herbert, and so distinguished both for his early piety, (which obtained him ‘ the 
reputation, as [zaac Walton says, of being called Saint Nicholas, at the age of six 
years,”) and for the extraordinary service of unintermitted devotion which he insti- 
tuted in his family, He took much delightin reading the Book of Martyrs, and it 
is said, could repeat perfectly by heart the story of his kinsman as relat iby Fox. 

t Henry theSeventh’s reign began in 1485, ended in 1509. It was probably 
towards the close of it that Ferrar was born. ; 
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favour he stood high, he was appointed to the Bishopric of St. 
David's, on the translation of Barlow to the See of Bath and Wells. 
On September the 9th of that year, he received consecration by the 
hands of the Archbi hop of Cant rbury— Holbech, Bishop of Lincoln, 

and Lidley, then Bishop of Rochester,—in the Archbishop’s house 
at Cherts¢ y- a 

This promotion was far from being any addition to his happiness ; 
on the contrary, it only paved the way to the misfortunes of his sub- 
sequent life. Indeed he was permitted afterwards to enjoy but 
little of libe rty, for, on the fall of his Patron, the Duke of Somerset, 
he became a ready prey to malicious pers cutions, avainst which he 
had no longer sufficient power to shield him, “ proving unhappy,” as 
Strype observes, “ by his pre ferment unto a Church, whose corruptions 
while he endeavoured to correct, lie sunk under his commendable 
ence avours. : 


With that activity which distinguished him, not long after his 
~L: 
i 


entrance on his bishopric, he resolved to make a visitation of 


iis 
diocese, learning that it was overrun with great corruptions. But what 
attracted his notice particul irly, as requiring his prompt interference, 
was the gross example of corruption which had been r¢ ported to him 
as existing in the ( hapter of the ¢ hurch of Carmarthen, where two prin- 
cipal men, Thomas Young, the Chaunter of St. David's, and Rowland Me- 
rick, one of the Canons, who had before acted as Commissioners of the 
diocese, had spoiled the Cathedral Church of crosses, chalices, and cen- 
sers, with other plate, jewels, and ornaments, to the value of five hundred 
marks or more; which they had converted to their own private benefit. 
The same persons had also sealed many blanks, during the vacancy of 
the see, without the King’s license or knowledge. ‘These circumstances 
coming to the ear of Ferrar, he issued out his commission to Edmund 
Karlee, his Chancellor, for visiting the Chapter, as well as the rest of 
the diocese. This commission proved the beginning of sorrow to 
himself. It happened that the Chancellor in drawing up the requisite 
form, had worded it incorrectly. For instead of asserting the King’s 
supremacy, it was couched in the old form used under the Papal 
ascendancy ; though the Bishop professed to visit in the King’s name 
and authority. ‘This informality afforded a handle against him to the 
two individuals who had been guilty of the acts of spoliation. Availing 
themselves of the absence of the requisite authority for legalizing the 
commission, they not only refused to obey it, but in their turn became 
aggressors, and accused the Bishop of a preemunire, as having exceeded 
his powers”. With them also was leagued against him, his ungrateful 
Registrar, George Constantine, a man on whom he had bestowed 
preterment. So that his very first exertions in reforming the abuses 
of his Clergy being impeded by this trivial error in the form of the 
proceedings, were the means of involving him in calamity. 

At the instigation of these persons and other enemies of Ferrar, 
information was laid before the Council by Hugh Rawlins, a Priest, 
and Thomas Lee, brother-in-law to Constantine ; highly inculpating 





* “ This was a conspiracy of his enemies against him, and of wicked fellows 

| 5 ’ 
who had robbed the Church, kept concubines, falsified records, and committed 
many other gross abuses.”’ Sutclif's Answer to Parsons’s Threefold Conversion 


of England, quoted by Strype 
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the Bishop. It branched out into fifty-six distinct articles of accusation, 
many of which were of the most frivolous nature. He was required 
accordingly to repair to London to justify himself against the vexatious 
prosecution. ‘The tenor of these articles * is sufficiently evidenced by 


the conclu ling one of the series, which asserts that, ** since he came into 
his diocese, he had behaved himself most unmeet for a man of his 
vocation, being for a minister of justice, an abuser of the authority to 
him committed—for a teacher of the truth, and reformer of superstition, 
a maintainer of superstitl n without any doctrine of reformation,—for 

hibe: il and hos} al, n ul tiabl. covet ; In ior a vent 
ove! r, wilful and n it;—tfor an ple of wisdom, 
given wholly to foily for } reiiul, a cru l revi er,—And further, 
for a peace-n ker, a sower ot d rd. And so in all his behaviour a 
diseredit d sland rer Ol } S vocation, and a deceiver ot il] men, 
that had hope that he should do any reformation. tor he vet hath 


neither brought into his diocese, nor hath belonging to him, any learned 





Preacher. but such learned Preachers as he hath found in the diecese 
at his entry, he so vexeth and disquieteth, that they cannot attend 
to ply their preac hing, for the defence of their livin ‘ inst hi 
quarrellous inventions and unjust certiticates.” 

The hearing of these vexatious charges was appointed by the 

* Under the head ef /¢ f v pecimeus of ridiculous mputa 
tions ag it I 

¢ 4 Item. 1 leclare | Is | he th bridle with white studs 
md snaffle, white Scotti ps, White spurs, a Scottish pad with a little staff 
of three quarters | yr wi he hath not only used superstitiously these four o1 
five years, in Communication oftent boasting what countries he hath com- 
passed and measured with the same staff, 

“ 49, Item. He hath made a vow that hé will never wear a cap, for he saith, 
it is comely wearing of a tf. and so comet! in his long gown and hat, both into 
t Cathedral Chureh, | to best town of his dice , Sitting tn that sort, in 
the King’s great Sessions, and in his consistory, making limself a mock to the 
people, 

“* 50. ILem. He said he wo go to the Parliament on foot; and to his friends, 
that dissuaded him, alleging, t.at itis not meet for a man in his place, he answered, 


‘ T care not for that, it is no sin. 

1. Lécm. Having a son, he went before the midwife to the Church, present- 
ing the child to the Priest, and giving Lis name Samue!, with a solemn interp:e- 
tation of the name, appointing alsu two Godfathers and two Godmothers, contrary 
to the ordination, making lus s i monster, and himself a laughing stock t rough- 
out al! the country 

“52, Ttem. He daily 1 th 


h viiistl wi 


child, and saith that 1 understood 


( 
And being advertised of ts folly 


’ 





ogs, and I am content 
lail 


he answered, * th jst 1 
Iso be contented that I whistie my child,’ aad 30 whistled Lins dai 


1, they might 


y, all friendly 


admot! glected, 


53. Item. In his ordinary visitation among other his surveys, he surveyed 
Milford Haven, where he espied a seal-fish tumbling, And he crept down to the 


} 


water side, and continued there whistling by the space of an hour, persua ' 


the company that laughed fast at him, that by bis whistling he made the fish to 
t ry there. 
“54. Item, Speaking of scarcity of herrings, le laid the fanit to the covetous 
ness of fishers, who in time of} nty took so many that they destioyed: the breeders 
* 55, Ltem, Speaking of the alteration of the coin, he wished, that what value 
soever it were of, the penny should be in weigl 


it worth a pemny cof the saine 





| 
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Council to take place before Sir John Mason and Dr. Wotton, as 
Commissioners, and these received Ferrar’s answers to them, which 
were delivered in order to the several articles brought against him. 
In these answers he clears himself from all imputation of any intention 


of acting in defiance of the King’s authority—or of maintaining super- 
stition, since on the contrary he had laboured to abolish it by true doc- 
or of covetousness, which he alleges could be disproved by 
ehbours :—or of wilful negligence, shewing that he had exerted 


If tothe utmost :—or lastly, of folly, setting forth “ that his desire 
ple manner of words, and deeds, and other honest 


God’s grat to shew godly wisdom.” 


iibited by Ferrar to the mass of frivolous accu- 

gainst him, Constantine and Young, came forward 

as witnesses; against whose evidence Ferrar first laid exceptions, and 
then proceeded to adduce matter in justification of himself. Where- 
upon Constantine and Young, finding their depositions to be insuffi- 
1 and obtained a commission for examining further wit- 

nesses in the country. And two distinct commissions being granted 


1 
cient, asker 


by the Council, severally to Rawlins and Lee, these persons contrived, 
through the favour of the officers, to join both in one, in order to 
diminish the costs. Three months were assigned them to make their 
return. 

During all this time, while the process against him was pending 
before the Council, Ferrar was detained in London, his enemies 
alleging, that if he were suffered to go down to his diocese he would 
prevent their coll: cting the re qui ite proofs of the charges. Thus hav- 
ing full opportunity of collecting such evidence as they wished, with- 
out his being able to confront them on the spot, they returned to Lon- 
don at the end of the time appointed, and reported that they had exa- 
mined no less than an hundred and twenty-seven witnesses. This body 
of evidence naturally produced a strong impression against the unfortu- 
nate Bishop, among the members of the Council. The delay also 
which intervened, before he could learn the nature of the evidence 

ainst on account of the bulk of the manuscript con- 
taining deposit s, it was five weeks still before he could obtain 
a copy of them,) must have served to heighten the unfavourable co- 
louring of his case. Thus it was that even his friend, the Archbishop, 
was disposed to give credit to the injurious calumnies maintained with 
such malignant perseverance; though afterwards he appears to have 
seen through the malice of the prosecution, understanding by means of 
letters which Ferrar wrote in his affliction, both to him and to Bishop 
Goodrick, the Lord Chancellor, the flagrant injustice of the whole pro- 
ceceaing. 

['o enable him to meet his enemies on their own ground, he then 
asked for a commission for himself also to examine witnesses—which 
was granted to him,-——but the great dispatch which he was required to 
use, and the interruption which happened to him from his being re- 
aily during the Sessions at Carmarthen, 
on the charge of premunire, conspired to render his persecutors an 
over match for him, and he sunk at last a victim to their evil designs. His 
detention in London had also 


quired to answer at the Bar d 


given them a more plausible plea against 
him, for, as he was thus p: ted trot 


1 boing exact in the payment of 
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the tenths and first fruits and subsidies due from the Clergy of his 


her crime laid to his charge. 
The result was that he was committed to prison, and remained in con- 


finement during the subsequent part of Edward’s reign. 


diocese, this circumstance also was anot 


Nor did his troubles cease on the accession of Mary, in 1553, 
but as he had been persecuted during the Protestant asc« ndancy, so he 
obtained no respite from the Papists, to whom he was obnoxious on 
account of his religion. 

In the Kine’s Bench, where he was confined, he now had as con pa- 
nions in suffering, Taylor, Bradford and Philpot; men with whom it 

ll glory to be numbered in that day of trial to the infant 
Reformed Church of England. With these it was intended by the 


was no sm: 


Queen's Council in the following year, that Ferrar, as well as Hooper, 
Rogers and Crome, should be conveye d to Cambridge, in order to sub- 
mit them to the solemn mockery of a disputation, similar to that which 
had previously been ¢ xhibited at Oxford, where sophistry, backed by 
clamour and outrage, had obtained a false triumph over the scriptural 
wisdom of the Three great Heads of the Reformation. F< rrar, and his 


associates, obtained information of this intention of the Pa 
] 


pists, and not 
only consulted together, but also sent to Ridley, at Oxford, to obtain 
his advice, as to the mode of conduct which they should pursue in the 
proposed disputation. The project however of the Papists, it seems, 
was afterwards abandoned. 

It was during this period of Ferrar’s imprisonment, that the well- 
known dispute took place between the Protestant sufferers among them- 
selves on the doctrines of Predestination and Criginal Sin—one party 
rushing into the Pelagian extreme, and derogating from the grace of 
God. in their zeal for asserting the free-will of man. Bradford, fearful 
of the spreading of such opinions, wrote to Cranmer, Latimer and 
Ridley, to consult them on the matter ; and in this consultation, we find 
also the name of Ferrar subjoined, with those of Rowland ‘Taylor and 
Philpot. 

We hear nothing more of Ferrar, until the 4th of February of the next 
before the Bishop of Winchester. 
It was intended at once to condemn him, but the Bishop of Winchester, 


for some reason, determin d to postp me the sentence, and he was sent 


vear, 1555, when he was summoned 


back to prison, where he continued until the | tth of the same month. 
At this first appearance before Bishop Gardiner, with whom were as- 
sociated as Commissioners, Tonstal, Bishop of Durbam, Heath, Bishop 
of Worcester, Bourne, Southwel, and Rochester, he was examined re- 
specting his past conduct, not without much rudeness of retort and 
unceremonious treatment. He was accused of being in the Queen’s 
debt, and at the same time the royal favour was held out to him on 
the condition of his returning to the Papal Church. As to any debts 
due from him to the Queen, he referred them to the Lord ‘Treasure rs 
but as to any acknowledgment of the Papal supremacy he reminded 
them, ** that he had made an oath, never to consent or agree, that the 
Bishop of Rome should have any jurisdiction within this realm.” 
Bourne then charged him with having been abjured for heresy in Ox- 
ford, which he strenuously denied ; and asked other frivolous questions, 
such as, whether he had not gone from St. David's to Scotland—whe- 
her he had not carried books out of Oxford to the Archbishop of 
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York—whether he had not supplanted his master? Then, turning to 
Gardiner, Bourne observed, that Ferrar ** had an ill name in Wales 
as ever had any,” and repeated the charge of his having dec« ived the 
Queen in several sums of money. On his boldly disclaiming these 
imputations, Gardiner called him a false knave. Upon which Ferrar 
rose up (for he was all the pre vious time kneeling) and said, * No, my 
Lord, | ama true man, I thank God for it. I was born under King 
Ilenry VIL: Lserved Kine He nry \ If. and King Edward VI. truly, 
? 


: — 
ind have served the Queen's Majesty, that now is, truly with my poor 


heart and word: more I could not do, and I was never false, nor shall 
I 


he grace of God.” Gardiner then said, “ Flow saist thou, wilt 
»retormable?” ‘ My Lord,” replied Ferrar, “ I have made 
to God and to King Henry VILE. and also to King Edward, 
in that to the Queen’s Majesty, the which I can never break while 
to die for it.” ‘The Bishop of Durham objected to him, that he 
had made another oath before and a vow : both which assertions he 
simply denied. Gardiner observed, ‘ that he had made a_ profession 
to live without a wife’—to which Ferrar answered, “that he had 
made profession to live chaste, but not to live without a wife.” After 
an altercation of this kind, when t! ey found Ferrar still resolute in ad- 
hering to his oath, they called another of the prisoners, and dismissed him. 
On tl 14th of February he was removed from the place of his 
pre ent confinement in L lon, and n into Wales, to receive 
condemnation ther 
On the 26th of the y Griffith Leyson, 
Sheriff of the county of C: rthe nt Ww h of Carmarthen, 
and presented before Henr planted him in 
the Bis] ypric of st. David's. Co stantine, who } id formerly; served 
him in the capacity of Registrar, and had been amongst the treacher- 
ous authors of his calamity during t elen of Edward, acting as Pube- 
lic Notary. Little was the m , of « se, Which Ferrar l to ex- 
} } } 


pect from sucha tribunal. M n, having discharged the Sheriff, 


vn cust ly, further committed him 
Owen Jones), and at the same time 
declared tohim “the great m cy and clemenev which it was the plea- 
sure of the King and Queen's Highness should be offered unto him, and 
vhich he there offered to him,—that is to say, that if he would submit 
himself to the laws of this realm, and conform himself to the unity of 
the Universal Catholic * Church, he shou! be received and pardoned.” 
After that, when he found that Ferrar would give no answer to the 
ysed terms, Morgan laid before him tl 
1. Whether he 
of God, and Holy Church, or no? 
’, Whether he believed that in the blessed Sacrament of the Altar, 


ter the words of consecration pronounced by the Priest, the very 


and rece ived the prisoner into his ow 
] 


to the charge of a kee per, | by name 


) 
rom ( following irticies :— 


» believed the marriage of Pri ts lawful by the laws 


Chis use of the synonymous terms together will not perliaps be objected to, 

if it be referred to the times of the speaker when Greek was a dead language in- 

deed. In fact, even at this day, the terms are quite distinct, according to the 

popular use of them—Cathelic being generally employed only in its second inten- 

tion—to denote a party iw the Church, acknowledging the Bishop of Rome as 

thew spiritual Head, and in the face of manifest contradiction from matter of fact 
ming to be the whole Church, 
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body and blood of Christ is really and substantially contained, without 


the substance of bread and wine ? 


To these articles Morgan required Ferrar to answer upon his allegi- 
ance—to which Ferrar replied, that he would answer when he saw a 
lawful commission, but would make no further answer at that time. 
Nothing further passed on this occasion, and Jones, his keeper, was 


ordered to take him back to prison, there to be detained until a new 


monition should be had; and he was instructed to employ the inter- 


vening time in deliberation concerning his answer to the propositions. 


I 


On the last day of February he was again examined before Bishop 


2 ] ! . ‘ - , 
Morgan, when articles a interrogatories in writing being pi nted 


to him, he again retus ito answer until he might see a lawful com 
mission and authority. n this the Bishop pronounced him contu- 
fol the | ln i ot | 


macwus, an ilumacy to de accounted pro 


| 
A 
ape 
confesso, and accordingly declared him to be so by a written instrument. 


App ing aga ) i day lowing, the 4th of March, he 
submitted himself as re: 1 \ the articles and positions betore 
mentioned, only requiring th uuld be furnished with a copy of 
the article s, and that a< Jinpet nt tin should be allowed him to an- 
swer for himself. 

Thursday, March 7, being appointed him for that purpose, he again 
appeared, and delivered a written answer to the last articles proposed 
by Morgan, which were to the following effect: 

Ist. ‘That he required him, being a Priest, to renounce matrimony. 

2ndly. ‘To grant the natural presence of Christ in the Sacrament 
under the forms of bread and wine. 

3rdly. Thatthe Massi $a propitiatory sac rifice for the quick and thedead. 

4thly. That general Councils, lawfully congregated, never did, nor 
can err. 

5thly. That men are not justified before God by faith only, but that 
hope and charity are also necessarily required to justification. 

6thly. That the Catholic Church, which only hath authority to ex- 
pound Scriptures, and to define controversies of religion, and to ordain 
things appertaining to public discipline, is visible, and like unto a city 
set upon a mountain fol all men to understand. 

To these articles thus objected to him, Ferrar refused to subscribe, 
affirming, “ that they were invented and excogitated by man, and pertain 
nothing to the Catholic faith. Whereupon a copy of the articles was 
delivered to him, and the Monday following was appointed for him to 
answer and subscribe to the same, either aflirmatively or negatively. 

On Monday accordingly, the llth of March, Ferrar came ao un 
before Morgan, but his subscription to the articles, to which he sub- 
joined ‘* tenens se de @ q ttlate et puslilia esse FE piscopum Menevense m,” 
was not such as to satisfy his judge, who, with the hope probably of 
inducing him yet to acknowledge the authority of the Papal Church, 
still further delayed pronouncing the final sentence, until the Wednes- 
day following. 

Appearing on that day for the last time, he was once more demanded 
by Morgan, ‘‘ whether he would renounce and recant his heresies, 
schisms, and errors which hitherto he had maintained, and if he would 
subscribe to the Catholic articles, otherwise than he had done before. 
Ferrar then exhibited a certain schedule, written in English, appealin 
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dinal Pole. But, notwithstanding this appeal, Morgan proceeded in 
his rage against him, and pronounced the definitive sentence from a 


at the same time from Morgan, as from an incompetent Judge, to Car- 


written document, by which he condemned Ferrar “ as an heretic ex- 
communicate, and to be given up forthwith to the secular power.” 
His degradation from the office of priesthood then followed, and 
he was delivered up to the Sheriff of Carmarthen for execution. 
On the 30th of March, which was the Saturday before Passion 
Sunday, he was led out to the place of execution, in the town of Car- 
marthen, the stake being prepared for him in the market-place, on the 


south side of the market cross: and there he endured the torments of 


the fire with great patience and constancy. He had pledged himself, 
indeed, to bear the tortures of his dreadful death with a fortitude be- 
coming the holy cause in which they were undergone. For, when 


shortly before his execution, a person named Richard Jones, the son of 


a Knight, paid him a visit of condolence, lamenting to him the painful- 
ness of the death which he had to suffer.—Ferrar observed to him, 
* that if he saw him once to stir in the pains of his burning, he should 
then give no credit to his doctrine :” thus identifying his personal cou- 
rage with the sincerity of his profession, and binding himself to a pati- 
ence worthy of the truth. And, according to his word, so he faithfully 
exhibited himself an example of extraordinary firmness throughout the 
scene of agony. As he was bound to the stake, so he stood to the last, 
never moving, but still holding up his arms, while they were gradu- 
ally burnt to mutilated stumps, unul at length some compassionate 
bystander, with friendly violence, relieved him of his sufferings, by 
forcibly striking him upon the head with a staff, and causing him 
to fall lifeless amidst the flames. 

To enable us to form our judgment of the character of Bishop Fer- 
rar, unfortunately but very seanty materials have been transmitted to 
us, by any who have spoken of the events of his life. He appears, 
however, undoubtedly, by his patient endurance of persecution, as well 
from some unworthy individuals of his own party as from the Papists, to 
have heen actuated by a sincere love of the truth, and not by mere 
party-spirit, in advocating the cause of the Reformation. And his tes- 
timony, as a Martyr, is on that account highly to be valued. Had he 
been merely a time-serving teacher of the reformed doctrine in the days 
of Edward VI. with the hope that his accommodation of his opinions to 
those of his Patron, the Duke of Somerset, and the rest of the Court, 
might lead to his promotion in the Church—the ill requital which he 
met with from the Council, who gave too ready a credence to the scan- 
dalous charges and suborned evidence of his enemies, would have rea- 
dily disposed him to retaliate on his ungrateful friends, by espousing the 
cause of Popery, when that in its turn obtained the ascendancy. But 
we find him the same man in profession and in suffering under Mary, 
as well as under Edward. At the same time his fortitude in the last 
extremity reflects a strong light on his former suffering, and convinces 
us of his innocence of the charges brought against him. ‘Those very 
enemies, indeed, who had persecuted him in the first instance, after- 
wards repented of their malignity, and came to him before his death 
to implore his forgiveness, which he, as a true Christian, freely grant- 


} 


ed, and was reconciled to them. 


ee 


ze 
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Da isons Discourses on Prophecy. bod 
1 ‘ 


REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Discourses on Proph Ys in which are considered its Struct a: 
and Inspiration : being the Substance of twelve Sermons, preach dain 
the Chapel of Lincoln’s-Inn, in the Lecture founded hy the Laght 
Reverend William Warburton, Bish yp of Gloucester. by John Davi- 
son, B.D. 8vo. pp. 672. Murray. 1824, 

THE expectation of prophecy in any revelation from God to 
man, is amongst the most natural feelings of the mind. ‘There 
has been always among mankind a proneness to believe in any as- 
sumed intimations respecting the future; instanced sometimes in 
the credit given to omens and auspices—sometimes in the eager- 
ness with which the rhapsodies of the Sibyl, or the mysterious re- 
sponses of the oracular shrine and the professed Diviner have been 
explored, and adopted as practical guides of conduct.. Human na- 
ture is not satisfied with that unambiguous oracle which it | 


its past experience. Perhaps the apparent anomalous course of 
the moral world may be the reason why man is not disposed to 
rest exclusively on the admonition of the past. ‘There appears 
so great an irregularity in the events which we have already 
experienced, that we find it difficult to deduce any general rules 


on which we may implicitly rely for our direction. And the 
difficulty itself of deducing these rules, even on the supposition 
that we could obtain such as would suflice for our safe con- 
duct, diverts the generality from attempting to explore them. 


Lh. The seer and the oothsavel 


"Emi ra ErTousa UZAAOV TOETFOV J 
who come forward to solve the perplexity of our situation, and 
save us the irksomeness of painful investigation, appear as 
welcome auxiliaries ; and we receive accordingly the ready know- 
ledge which they profess themselves able to impart, with avery 
strong predisposition to believe it. Some weight also must be 
attributed to the appearance of friendly inclination towards us, 
by which the guides of our future conduct come recommended 
to our notice. ‘To ask and to give advice is the beginning of 
friendly intercourse ; and the oracular counsellor has the ad- 
vantage of supplying advice inaccessible from any other source ; 
and hence an additional sanction is given to his intimation 


. ° ° S- 1 . ae = 
Especially is this observable in the r« acdy belief which a pro- 
phet of good obtains, compared with the reluctant credit be- 

: . hor wos a ; 
stowed on the denouncer of woe. rf ha e bin, said Ahab of 


t 
A 
1 concernin: Ine, bul 


Micaiah, “ for he doth not prophesy gooc 

evil.” ‘¢ Ah, Lord God, the y say of ne, doth he not spe ik pare- 

bles?” is a feeling expression of the taunt with which the prophets 

of Israel were greeted, because they did not prophesy * smooth 

things” to those to whom they were sent. And in Homer we find 

Agamemnon vehement in rage against Chalcas, because, as “ 
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11 . ’ 


prophet of evil, he had never told him (+5 xp7y 
after his heart.” But, from whatever cause it may arise, th 


’ ce 
tendency among men to resort to some oracular direction 1 
their future conduct, is indisputably clear from history, as well 
as from our own experience. If amongst the unenlightened a1 
ignor: nt if ha displa ed l I la indi ; and init 1 
tendenc ” is not td | rep | r d Onl tila LCCOUNL. vv ¢ hod y 
only infer from this the dee which j i : 
and t!} rdingly it w d by Him who im 
at som me to its ap} priate l catior ind 
where, 1 hould expect this in an authe Hevelati f I 
will. In this Revelation, an authoritative guide of human 
conaus } ( ne f 1H unto who n il | 
KI m from t 3) é ould ex that ft { 
mity wit] hoy »b our an ith of tl ul 





whicl ! dart for ht bhiz 1 Re- 
vel wi if prophecy % but acold « n of licht 
shed it} ht be enough to disclose tl of our 
das ri h e, in which vy doomed to sox is in- 
hal ts of the world; whilst nt rather a \ evond it, 
to m ke 1 tol t 1 di maf ina it loo 
But in proportion to the nat | eredibility which attaches 
to the prophetic part of revelation, is the nece ity of defining 
the character of those predictions which are the authent K- 
positoi $s ol the future, and the »wi Ht h ire ¢ nly the reveries if 
ercenary imposture. It is of the utmost in por- 
tance { ie Christian to be able to shew, in oppusition to that 


it 
io < of .. > + } 4 . . ae oe a . 
»seeptic, which, instead of regarding the circum- 





stance as a presumption in favour of the revelation, perversely 

> s . . . Ld . . ‘ . z 
argues from the tendency itself ta believe in predictions against 
the revelation which contains them, that our s« riptur..} prophe- 
cies, so far from being mere conformities to the 


. " } } ‘ ; 
for the marvellous, as the unbeliever te ms them, are, on the 


eneral appetite 


contrary, the faithful transcripts of Divine suggestions, imparted 
to the prop! 


dig * tty : 
i} Gihicuity whi h is th ( In ver ing the 
} a< . 1 ° } si 
authentic records of prophecy is further increased, when on 
H ; 


entering into the examination of them, we find them for the 


most part overspread with a similar obs« urity to that which 
pervades the false assumptions of predictive mspiration. ‘The 
aiokoy crouc of the Pagan oracles avoids any vecification of cir- 
cumstances which might detect the traud, and indulces yrc- 
ingly in general expressions, which | he exaet ev. nt unde- 
cided idmit of ¢ lificationaccordi tothe result. "Phe Pythi > 
indeed, told ¢ when h lain of her fallacious 
dirs { ré } ] } ect | ‘ il ) that h Ss ould ha f 
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sent again to consult, whether the great power whose destruction 
she foretold, was his own, or that of Cyrus; but it was only when 
it was too late for such a consultation, that the oracle ventured 








thus to descend to particulars. ‘The priests of superstition were 
obliged to ad ptan ima} iouity , which at least might adinit the ex- 
ercise of hope in their deluded votaries; and then they obtained 
a ready credence: the mind itself supplying, in its willingness 


to believe in the way which it wished, what was defective in the 


evidence of the prophecy. So also the Scripture prophecies 


display an ambiguity which may be construed into an etlect of 


the like artfuldesign. ‘The believer, however, discerns a very 
different character of ambiguity in these, from that which at- 
taches to the dubious responses of the self-constituted inter- 
preter of the future. ‘The obscurity of both indeed is the result 
of design; but while in the false pretences to inspiration we 
perceive only the workings of priestcraft, im the genuine effu- 
ions of the Spirit we detect the counsel of heavenly wisdom. 
‘he design of the Scripture prophecies is to be traced in their 
evident adaptation to the mind and the condition of man in the 
world; from the joint estimate of which it appears that no 
greater certainty of knowledge with respect to future contin- 
gencies would at any time be imparted by the Divine Wisdom, 
than served to preserve that equilibrium with which they are 
admirably adjusted to each other. If the mind of man were 
illumined in a degree beyond the actual exigencies of his con- 
dition, at any particular period of the world, he would be un- 
fitted for the part which he has to perform on that stage of 
things which is immediately present to him—or again, if a more 
advanced state of the world were respected in the nature of the 
intimations revealed, his mind would only exhaust itself in vain 


uspirines after that condition of light and knowledge which was 


» removed from its reach. Hence, then, the evident obscurity 
of many of the Scripture prophecies—an obscurity which, if we 


recard them as historical facts, is the strongest symptom of 
their veracity. For they thus occupy that precise point in his- 

ry to which they claim to belong.—But though the believer 
easily discriminates between those prophecies which he is con- 


cern d to uphold, and those which are objected to him by the 
infidel, as bearing similar marks of infirmity, he will not so 
easily induce his adversary to concede the prejudice which 
arises from this accidental conformity, without a more minute 
examination into the causes of that ambiguity which is charac- 
teristic of a true prediction, as it is distinguished from that 
which is the test of falsehood. For this task accordingly, 
much patient and sober investigation is needed. Prophecy 
must be viewed in its relation to the progressive state of reli- 
gion through the whole reach of the divine dispensations, and 
2 











hewn to be progressively increasing in brightness as the day- 
spring has risen on the wi rid. 

Thus will the alleged vagueness of the prophecies be effec- 
tually converted into a real argument for their credibility. It 
» belong to them, as they are prophecies, and 
therefore not in that respect in which the reputed predictions 


will appear not t 


of Pagan superstition compete with them; and, consequently, 
that no inference can be derived from the fallacious obscurity 
of the latter to that of the former—the ambiguity of heathen 
prophecy consisting in its re lation to the event predicted—the 
mgmt _ the scriptural, in its relation to those to whom it 
; delivered 
It is import: int also that the Scripture Prophecie s should be 
hewn to be of a distinct character from those which have been 
fortu:tously struck out by a happy ingenuity. ‘There is a na- 
tural foresight, which discerning the real tendency of affairs 
from their past and present appearances, pronounces the result 
which shall take place at some future period of time. And, 
we regard the power of mind by which the future event is thus 
‘tained, it will pear indeed to merit, in one sense, the 
title of prophetic. It was through such a predictive sagacity 
that, in some cases, the ancient oracles successfully declared, 
with more than usual precision, the issue of affairs on which 
they were consulted ; and thus ‘Themistocles, who was eminent 


7 
11C¢ 
? 
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in this talent, (rav wedrAcvrwy ewitArcioroy Tov yevnsoévou agioros 
sixacths, is the character which Thucydides gives him in this 
respect,) was the means of redeeming the Delphic Oracle from 
it iy irent perple city, ns to the result of the struggle between 
Greece and Persia, by affixing to it that sense which his own 
foresight of the future maritime strength of Athens discovered 
to be the correct view of the case. ‘The foresight manifested 

the scriptural predictic ms is of an opposite character to this. 
[t bears a creative energy impressed on it, as calling the future 
event into being without any previous materials from which it 
may be constructed. Appealing to the faith of those to whom 
they are addressed; they are often opposed to probability, 


and metimes to the whole course of nature itself. The pro- 
mise of a son to be born to Abraham and Sarah, when 
they had past all hope of such a blessing, is, to the eye of 
reason, altogether improbable end the prediction which an- 


nounc: J that a Virgin should conceive and bear a Son, hu- 
manly speaking, we should pronounce antecedently to be 
impossible. ‘There can be no suspicion, then, in these in- 
tances, that a successful sagacity enabled the prophet to con- 
yecture the occurrence of the facts so confidently predicted. 
ihe same observation may be extended to other prophecies of 
the Bible. But, in order justly to set them forth on this ground 
of advantage, a cursory survey of them will not suffice It re- 
quires the hand of a master to touch those points which give a 
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divine expression to the shadowy portrait of the future event, 
and thus fully to disclose to view the secret wisdom of God, 
setting at nought the counsels of men. 

Again, if we consider Prophecy as an essential portion of that 
miraculous attestation, upon which the whole truth of the Ke- 
velation ultimately rests, we shall see still further the necessity 
of establishing its reality on the surest arguments of credibility. 
As an original evidence of the truth revealed, it labours under 
a disadvantage with which miracles in general are not encum- 
bered. A miracle, which effects some alteration in the course 
of nature, works its own credibility by the act of its perform- 
ance—but a prophecy, being only an insight into the regular 
course of nature, requires time to develope its miraculous cha- 
racter, and to carry the mind of man to God, as the author and 
viver of it. It is a miracle diffused over a continued period of 
time, and which must wait the evolution of years to render it 
complete. The original hearer of it, consequently, has no 
direct proot from the prediction itself that the Lord hath 
spoken by the pretender to divine inspiration. It requires, 
therefore, some extrinsic evidence to itself in order to give cre- 
dibility to its own evidence. ‘This need of additional confirma- 
tion appears to have been felt even in the case of the supersti- 
tious devotee at the shrine of Pagan prophecy. Croesus, be- 
fore he could trust the responses of the oracles, made experi- 
ment of their veracity, by the test of their true or false report 
of the past. The same necessity of proof is illustrated in the 
Prometheus of A¢’schylus, where Prometheus, announcing to Io 
the course of her future wanderings, in order to verify his pre- 
dictions of her fate, recounts to her the toils and vexations by 


which she had already been harassed*. In the Scripture itself 


is particularly shewn, in the conversation between our Lord 
and the woman of Samaria, in which the exclamation of the 
woman, “ Sir, I perceive that thou art a prophet,” is immedi- 
ately subjoined to the discovery which he had made to her of 
his knowledge of the events of her former life. When accord- 
ingly, in exploring the prophetic part of the evidence of 
Revelation, we have arrived at the proof of the actual delivery 
of any particular prediction, much still remains to be done. 
When we have verified the account of a miracle by which some 
positive and immediate effect has been produced on the face of 
nature, our labour is accomplished ; but it is not so with pro- 
phecy—after that we have ascertained its genuineness and au- 
thenticity, we only bring ourselves by such a process to the 
situation of those who actu: lly heard the predictions delivered, 
and even in such case we find there is a need of some extra- 
neous confirmation. 

But here we stand on a ground of advantage above those in 
whose ears the _ accents of prophetic inspiration resounded, 


. See she t the spe ec hh of Cassandra, Agam. 11K9— r 208, 
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instruction. It is, indeed, by the course of such an examina- 
tion alone, that we can arrive at a proper notion of the cha- 
racter of that evidence which prophecy bears to the truth of 
the revelatic By comparing particular pre dictions with their 
corresponding events, we n 1y see that the evidence of pro- 





phee y if whatever nature it may be) is great in quantity, but 
we do not e the exact fore: with which it bears on the truth of 
the revelation. We do not see why such a prediction is more 
obscure in its application than another—why in many cases tem- 
poral and peculiar blessings have been made the themes of 
prophe y —and, on the vi hole, why the evidence of pro} hecy is 
no greater than it is. Many inquiries and doubts therefore 
still remain to be satisfied, even after the comparison of pro- 
phecy with the events of history; and, strong a: the argument 
may be, from the aggregate of coincidences, the mind still 
anxiously seeks for some intrinsic moral evidence, which shall 
redeem eac] particular coinciden from the appeara ince of 
being merely an ingeniou lution of an ambicuous orac ul 
disclose th c rand sin pl “ity ol the Divin Providence pike { 
all the variety of subje nd complexity of expression which 
diversify the acred predictior 

‘The disco of Bishop Sherlock are exceedingly valuable 
in this respect, as they consider prophe cy in " relation to the 


state of re ligion at the successive peric ds of its delive ry, and 
though they do not descend much into the de tail of particular 
prophecies, prepare us for entering as more competent Judges on 
any work, such as that of Bishop Newton, which professes to 
develope their application to the events of the world. But, 
before the appearance of the present publication of Mr. Davi- 
son, we are not aware that any work has adequately comprised 
both views of the subject, at the same time fully explaining the 
use and structure of prophecy, inde i ndently of its fulfilment 


ind demonstrating its inspiration by the test of its fulfilment. We 
would accordingly direct the attention of the theological stu- 


dent to the volume now before us, as supplying a hiatus in the 
path of his inquiri s:—and as an introduction to the knowledge 
of the subject as discussed by Mr. Davison, we will proceed to 
sive some aceount of his work. 

After some preliminary observations on the importance of 
Revelation, and on the evidences by which Christianity is ac- 
credited, which he shews to be such in kind as the best reason 


of man could desire and expect, as well as on the relation 
} 


which those evidencs have to each other in the correct esti- 
mate of their force, as parts of a b (ly of cumulative pre of, Mr. 
Davison opens the more immediate argument of his work, with 
an account of the “ contents of the pr yphi ‘tic volume, as dis- 
tinenishe d from it red} ctlor Ss confini ng hi inquiry to the 
prophecies contained in the Old Testament alone. First, then, 
he points out the tone of moral doctrine. which pervades tl 
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inspired compositions—to such a degree, that no where, except 
in the Gospel itself, do we find such pure theology and such 
authoritative expositions of the rule of life; and from this fact 
he draws an inference tothe truth of the oracles which contain 
this discipline of righteousness—an interence, strengthened by a 
consideration of the period when these moral doctrine Ss were 
thus set forth, since at that pesiod philosophy and religion were 
at variance throughout the world,—the Prophets of Israel 
being conspicuous as the only teachers who held both in con- 

—The progressive character of this moral revelation de- 
clared by the Prophets is next adverted to, and shewn to hold 
an intermediate place between the Law and the Gospel—the 
instruction delivered growing in fulness and brightness as the 
pages of prophe cy speak more clearly of the kingdom of Christ. 
Of Isaiah in particular, the following beautiful account occurs 
under this head : 


“It is remarkable, that the prophet who, of all others, is the most 


full and explicit in delineating i Messiah's kingdom of redemption, 
—— lly distinguished for the copiousness and variety of his lessons 

holiness. Isaiah is not more ‘ the evangelical Prophet’ for that 
eat ie foretold, than for that which he taught. And this might be 
said, that, although a Christian could not consent to a surrender of 
the New Testament itself, yet if any one book of the Old were to be 


selected as a substitute for that more perfect gift, whereby to direct 
equally his faith and his obedience, none could be taken so adequate 
to both those purposes as the volume of this eminent Prophet, to 
whom it was given to behold the glory of Christ’s kingdom with an 
eagle eye, and to drink of the spirit of holiness beyond his brethren.” 


P. O+ 


Thirdly, our attention is called to the ministerial character 
of the Prophets, as it is impressed on their*writings ; and from 
the bold sincerity with which they appear to have executed 
their office of pastors and monitors, the reality of their mission 
is argued, whether we look to their own personal evidence as 
that of martyrs and confessors, or their acknowl dg d autho- 
rity among that very people whose national character they 
represent in so unfavourable a light by the severity of their re- 
bukes 
In continuing this division of his subject, Mr. Davison se- 
lects for more ample illustration, two topics of moral instruction 
which have been unfolded by the Prophets—the doctrine of an 
over-ruling Providence and that of repentance; and insists 
with great force of reason, on the important aid rendered by pro- 
phecy under the doubts, in which those subjects of deepest 
interest to man are involved, when speculatively considered.— 
Some reflections are then deduced from the preceding view of 
the moral tenour of prophecy. These refer us to the wisdom 
evidenced in the union of ethical and predictive inspiration— 
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—the moral teaching of the Prophet removing from him 
the imputation of a mere soothsayer, and his predictive 
power giving authority to his doctrine—to the practical supe- 
riority of the rules of life thus derived immediately from 
the Divine, over the morality which is taught by systems of 
science,—to the necessity of a spirit conformable with the spirit 
of religion, in order duly to appreciate its divine origin as esta- 
blished by its internal evidence. 

The conviction of the truth of the Prophecies arising from 
their moral instruction having been thus far considered, Mr. 
Davison proceeds in his 3rd, 4th, Sth, and 6th Discourses to 
examine the structure of the Prophecies, i.e. “ the subjects 
and order of them, in relation to seasons and purposes’”—pre- 
mising, that this part of his inquiry rests on the assumption of 
the reality of their inspiration; which still remains to be esta- 
blished on its proper proofs, arising from their a complishment. 

Commencing then with the first promise given to man at the 
Fall, of a Redeemer who should bruise the Serpent's head, 
he directs our attention to the adaptation of the light conveyed 
in it to the condition of man at the time. 


** Since religion cannot so much as exist without hope, the earlies* 
intimation of prophecy we see, was adapted to the support of that es- 
sential feeling in the heart of man. It was clearly a promise of relief, 
an antidote to perfect despair. It contained the prediction, that some 
one should be born of the seed of the woman ‘ who should bruise the 
head of the tempter,’ by whom therefore the penal effect of man’s trans- 
gression should be in some way reversed. With all its uncertainty as 
to the mode in which this end should be effected, the promise had 
within it a principle of hope and encouragement, and the materials of a 
religious trust fitted to keep man still looking to his Maker. And 
such was the immediate moral use of this original prophecy.” P. 104. 

We come next, to the consideration of Prophecy at the pe- 
riod of the Flood. ‘The prediction to Noah himself of the 
impending deluge—and that conveyed tothe rest of the world by 
the building itself of the ark—are shewn to have had also their 
moral uses—both being “ expressive of the righteous and gra- 
cious government of God,’—the first, exercising and sustaining 
the faith of ‘‘ the Elect Family,”—the latter, speaking the long- 
suffering of God to the world in general, in the intermediate 
opportunity of repentance. With these predictions before the 
Flood, are connected those which intimated the future stability 
of the seasons ; which, whether they be understood as implying 
a relief to the earth from the primitive curse, according to 
Sherlock,—or be restricted to its preservation from the recur- 
rence of any similar disturbance,—were opportunely given at 
that period and served as an encouragement to man to trust in 
any other mercies of God yet remaining to be fulfilled. 
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Mr. Davison then proceeds to the third great epoch of Pro- 
1ecy—when the two-fold promise was civen to Abraham,—that 
oftemporal blessing to his ownimmediate descendants,—and that 
of a general blessing on all mankind, through his seed. This, as 
the point from which Prophecy assumes that two-fold character 
ofrelation to both covenants, which it thenceforth preserves, forms 
a promine subject of notice with Mr. Davison. His observations 
here, which are characterized bY the most sober spirit of inquiry, 
as ind led they are throughout his work, tend to shew that there 
is a strict connexion between the evangelical promises and those 
which belong to the Jewish economy, founded on the connexion 
subsisting between the Jewish and Christian dispensations them- 


elves: from which it follows, that not only those predictions 
which are of a mixed character, but those which stop short in the 
Jewish dispensation alone, as many must be allowed to do, have 


} 
k 


their force in accrediting the Christian. The fuller communi- 
cation of the Gospel Promises, which begins with the patri- 


archal age, is pointed out as harmonizing with the course of 
Providence,—tirst, in making Abraham, as the Father of the 
Faithful, the receiver of the oracles ;—in making known to 
Jacob, the circumstance of the destination of his family 
to an intermediate protracted abode in Egypt, at the very 
crisis when he was carried thither under the uncertainties of a 


momentary occasion, and when all appearances were adverse to 
the fulfilment of the original promise to Abraham, —in the in- 
timation further given by Jacob on his death-bed, of the tribal 
constitution of the future great nation, to spring from his twelve 
sons, so as to give them an immediate personal claim in the pro- 
mised land, lest their domestication in Egypt should induce them 
to forget their proper inheritance,—as also in the accompanying 
prediction, which alluded specifically to the tribe of Judah, as 
that, whose power should survive until the Advent of Shiloh, by 
which promise, thus givenat the time when the tribal constitution 
was foretold, an analogy was observed to the original communica- 
tion to Abraham, which accompanied the separation of the 
Jews, with the general blessing of all fmankind. The fact of 
the temporal promises being evidently the most full and distinct 
throughout this period, is stated as perfectly accordant with the 
order of Providence,—as thus the hopes and actions of men 
were kept in conformity with that course of things which was 
their sphere of faith and trial. While the light afforded by 
the evangelical pr mis ses, was a suitable cuidanc e in that age, it 
may have sufficed for the cultivation of religion, by exciting in- 
quiry, hope, and a desire of further knowledge, ‘and in some 
instances, may have enabled men of more enlightened minds, 
ind more « xalte cl piet ty, to see further than the actual revelation 
made in them.—Yet aia irchal prophecy must be regarded 
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more properly, Mr. 1. insists, as a preparation for the covenant 
of Canaan,—having the same relation to that covenant which 
later prophecy has to the Christian. 

We enter then, into a view of the state of prophecy, con- 
temporary with the promulgation of the Mosaic Law. And 
here he makes a digression from his immediate argument, 
into a discussion respecting the state of religion as it was 
moulded by the Law, in order to illustrate the use and im- 
port of Prophecy at that period of its delivery. He considers 
the Law in its nature, and its sanctions, and its probable reli- 
gious effect on the people who were the subjects of it,—shewing 
that the tendency of the Law, though we have so sufficient 
ground for supposing that it revealed the doctrine of a future 
life, or that the types and ceremonial ordinances erpressed to 
the Jews, that doctrine of atonement which they prefigured, 
was such as to form the elements of a Christian spirit and tem- 
per.—This is a very valuable part of the work, and we extremely 
regret that our limits will not suffer us to follow out the course 
of the argument. We earnestly recommend it to the attentive 
consideration of all who have felt themselves at a loss to account 
for the introduction of so much ceremonial matter in the Mo- 
saic Law, and we are convinced that they will find whatever 
scruples they may have had concerning it, converted into 
admiration and respect. ‘They will find its admirable subser- 
viency, in conjunction with the moral code, to the formation of 
the religious principles of repentance, and a desire for some 
better mode of reconciliation to God, set forth with great 
strength of argument and felicity of illustration.—This intro- 
ductory survey of the state of religion under the Mosaic Law, 
enables Mr. Davison to unfold the use and import of Prophecy 
at that period. As far as the types form a part of the prophe- 
tic intimations of the Gospel, he has already considered them 
in the course of the previous discussion on the nature of the 
Law, wherein he has shewn, that they must be regarded 
only as /atent prophecies to the Jews. He goes on then, to 
the prediction of Balaam, delivered at the approach of the 
Israelites to Canaan, — which, indefinite as it was in its informa- 
tion to that age respecting the character and mission of Christ, 
was calculated to direct the minds of men to something beyond 
the Law, not only as describing a person of remote advent, under 
the authoritative symbols ofa star and a sceptre, but as delivered 
by a prophet of so singular a cast. Supposing even this pre- 
diction to have had its fulfilment in the reign of David, (a sup- 
position which cannot well be maintained,) still it would have had 
the like effect of raising an expectation beyond the Law, and 
though in itself it reached no further than that age, it would 
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then succeeded it. From the prophecy of Balaam, Mr. D. 
proceeds to that of Moses, foretelling a Prophet who should 
arise from among the Israelites, to be an authorized Interpreter, 
as he was, of the will of God,—in which we behold the Legis- 
lator of the first covenant, discarding the exclusive pretensions 
of his own ministry by a reference to the Prophet of the Se- 
cond.—But whilst the intent ef Evangelical Prophecy at this 
period of the world, was ‘‘to promote the p ‘. inquiries of 
faith, rather than give to it any clear illumination,” the strain of 
temporal Prophecy was far more explicit and direct. ‘The 
passages in which Moses declares to the Jews the temporal bles- 
sings and curses which should befal them, according to their 
obedience or disobedience, are not less clear than the declara- 
tions of subsequent prophets— Moses at the same time pre- 
dicting which of these alternatives they would adopt, and the con- 
sequent misery which would ensue. ‘This intimation of the 
downfal of the Jewish Polity at the very period of its successful 
establishment, it is shewn, is not only characteristic of a divine 
prescience, but of a divine wisdom of design, limiting at the 
most critical time, the duration of the covenant of Canaan, and 
thus making it apparent, that the divine promises to all man- 
kind could not be comprehended in that covenant. 

Some observations are then added, recalling our attention to 
the conformity discernible between the law and the prophecy of 
Moses, and between the prophecy of that period, and the state of 
things contemporary with it, —and pointing out the experimental 
confirmation derived, from the occupation of Canaan by the Is- 
raelites after an interval of four hundred years from the first 
prophetic promise, to the truth of God’s future dispensations. 

In Discourse 5th we enter on the third great era of Prophecy, 
—that occupied by the prophets from Samuel to Malachi,—which 
comprizes the whole of Prophecy from Moses to the advent of 
Christ. That there should have beena silence of Prophecy for 
so long a space as 400 years between Moses and Samuel, is 
accounted for from the comparative tranquillity which the Is- 
raelites enjoyed during that time,—its revival with Samuel com- 
mencing at a period of great and violent disturbance of their 
national institutions. From this point is dated the variety of sub- 
jects into which it enters—the Jewish, Christian, and Pagan sub- 
jects being successively, either singly or jointly, made matter of 
prediction, but the Christian predominating throughout. But 
first with Samuel, Mr. Davison shews, how it was confined to the 
immediate changes in the Jewish polity and priesthood ; Samuel 
being raised up with especial marks of a distinguished prophet, 
to establish the monarchical government, in compliance with the 
perverse wishes of the infatuated people, first in the person of 
Saul, and then in that of David—and to commence in his own 
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person a new succession of the priesthood. Prophecy accord- 
ingly, it is observed, in this age, bears a civil character adapted 
to the peculiar emergencies in which the chosen people were 
placed. 

After Samuel it assumes a wider range, in all cases however 
grounded on some circumstances of the Jewish history. ‘The 
leading points of that history selected by Mr. Davison for the 
arrangement of his subsequent observations on this period, are, 
the establishment of the kingdom of David—the reign of So- 
lomon, including the building of the temple—the division of the 
monarchy of Israel—the public establishment of idolatry in 
Samaria—the captivity of that kingdom—the captivity of 
Judah—the restoration of Judah with the building of the second 
temple followed by the cessation of Prophecy. 

The important aid rendered by Prophecy during the time of 
David, is shewn in the seeurity which it gave to the kingdom of 
Israel by clear intimations of the stability of David's throne 
after the season of agitation which had preceded. 

But temporal purposes were not the whole scope of the pre- 
dictions contemporary with David. In him, as in Abraham, the 
evangelical and temporal promises strikingly coincide; as the 
Messiah was to come of the seed of David, so the exaltation of 
the house of David is ns selected as the period of 
originating the most illustrious prophecies concerning the Mes- 
siah. There is also a congruity noticed in this reunion of the two 
branches of Prophecy at this period, founded on the analogy 
between the kingdom of David and that of Christ.—This last 
observation leads Mr. Davison to remark on the double sense of 
Prophecy, which is dated from hence. The reasonableness of 
the doctrine of the double sense is argued from its exhibiting 
a combination of two subjects, distinct, yet strictly related to 
each other; which, in order tothe comple tion of both, requires 
a greater skill of prescience, and in fact restricts the latitude of 
application instead of extending it—as well as at the same 
time opens to our view the harmony of God’s dispensations. 
As this doctrine however is very liable to be perverted by an ill- 
directed ingenuity, asa rule of such interpretation itis added, that 
the correspondence between the two united subjects should be 
in important particulars, such as is simple and clear, and also 
accordant with the whole volume of Prophecy ; as for instance in 
the predictions foreshewing at once the restoration of Judah and 
the Gospel redemption ; or in those conjoining the destruction of 
Jerusalem and the last judgment.—Mr. Davison then proceeds 
te argue the wisdom of design in the prophecies of this period ; 
from their triumphant character, which instructed the Israelite in 
the glories of Christ’s kingdom by the fortunes and successes of 
the house of David ; from their being delivered by David himself, 
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more than by any other prophet, who thus effectually directs our 
observation to “ his Greater ;” from their being embodied in the 
poetry of Hymns and Psalms, (the Prophetic Psalms giving the 
first intimations of the persona/ glory of the promised Benefactor) 
and thus carrying forward the devotions of the Israelite to the 
Messiah as the object of his worship—and lastly from the cha- 
racter of truth impressed on them, by the accompanying record 
which they give of the personal transgressions of the kings 
themselves whose greatness they foretel. 

Reverting to the information conveyed at this period on the 


temporal subject, he explains the ap plication of the promise of 


dominion for ever to the house of David, shewing that this 
promise was strictly fulfilled in its proper sense of a long unin- 
terrupted dominion in the house of David, as contrasted with the 
rival kingdom of Israel. 


There was then a special Providence in the preservation of that 
one family and throne. It was upheld when ruin was around it. The 
fact of its preservation is a rock upon which Prophecy will rest. 

** Perhaps few persons read the history of these two kingdoms 
without some feeling of distaste and a painful repugnance : the general 
picture of itis so dark, so deeply charged with the crimes of bad 
Princes, and a sequacious people ; their bold sin, public unthankful- 
ness, apostacy, wars, tumults, and treasons. In the midst of this con- 
fused scene, it is some relief to watch the stability of Prophecy, and 
perceive, that the disorders and commotions, otherwise so distasteful, 
contribute to authenticate the veracity of one promise of God. There is 
a fixed point, a spot of light, for the mind to revert to. It is that of a 
prophecy always under trial, and always confirmed. Add to that pro- 
phecy its singular connection with Christianity, and its confirmation 
touches upon our Christian belief. For Christ is ‘ the root and off- 
spring of David ;’ and the prophecies relating to both are in their evi- 
dence connected together.” P, 281. 


As the kingdom of David had been founded on Prophecy, so 
was its dissolution, Mr. Davison goes on to observe, marked in 
thesame way. Adverting to that pathetic prediction of Jeremiah 
which pronounces the sentence of deprivation on Coniah, he 
points out its importance as a solemn revocation on the part of 
God of the title to the earthly kingdom. 


The deep pathetic force of this chapter of prophecy is well known ; 
but it must be read in another view, as God’s solemn revocation of the 
title to the earthly kingdom. It is his interdict laid upon the house of 
David ; the withering of that sceptre which he had blessed. Why 
that invocation, ‘ O earth, earth, earth, hear the word of the Lord ;’ 
but to attest the departure of the favour and prerogative of his 
promise? nothing but his former word sealing the promise could have 
created the appeal, or given the earth an ear to listen to that invo- 
cation. But whatis there for the world to listen to, if it be not these 
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promulgations wherein God explains his righteous government over 
the kings and families of the earth, and proclaims the repeal of his most 
distinguished favour, when the transgression of man has wrought the 
defeasance of it?” P. 283, ai : 

The reign of Solomon comes next in order to be considered. 
The conspicuous place occupied by Prophecy, at the dedication 
of the’Temple,—the prediction which the Temple was in itself of 
the future stability of the people as conjoined with its own sta- 
bility,—the singular union of the prediction of its overthrow, 
with the prayer of dedication,—the similar predictions of sub- 
sequent prophets, and that of Jeremiah, in particular, uttered 
in the gate itself of the ‘Temple,—are severally noticed, to shew 
how every part of the history of the first Temple was made a 
subject of prophecy, in close correspondence with that of the 
second,—and indeed, with the universal tenor of the Divine ap- 
pointments, none of which, it is observed, have been suffered 
to pass away without some special notice of prophecy. 


“ Whence I infer this general proposition, that it was one office of 
prophecy to give the adequate information concerning the special insti- 
tutions of God’s covenant; and those things which he had _ himself or- 
dained were not suffered to undergo any visible change, with a less 
comment upon them than that of his revealed prophetic word. Ac- 
cordingly, a religious Israelite had in the prophecies a faithful account 
of God's government, as it respected his first dispensation, as well as 
the presages and hopes of a better. And no doubt his study of them, 
under the frequent shocks and vicissitudes of that economy, was re- 
warded with many important observations, many supports to his faith 
and his knowledge, and thereby to his piety and virtue, which to us, 
in a cursory view of the prophecies as mere predictions, will pass un- 
regarded, or imperfectly valued:—a great reason for looking into 
them with a more judicious attention.” P. 302. 

The review of this period of Prophecy, is concluded with a 
survey of the predicted pre-eminence of the tribe of Judah, 
which was now strikingly accomplished, arguing to those who 
admit the doctrine of the double sense, its eventual completion 
in the person of Christ; but, even if it be limited to the tem- 
poral purpose, indisputably serving as a ground of confident ex- 
pectation to the Israelites of the age, of the future fulfilment 
of the associated prediction of the coming of Shiloh. 

The sixth Discourse introduces us to the state of Prophecy, 
from the reign of Solomon to its final cessation. It is sub- 
divided into four parts,—the first setting forth the temporal 
prophecy relating to the Hebrew people, from the time of So- 
lomon to the Restoration from Babylon,—the second, the 
Christian Prophecy during the same period,—the third, the 
Pagan Prophecy during it,—the fourth, the last age of pro- 
phecy, from the end of the captivity to its cessation. 
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The first part commences with a general remark of the his- 
torical relation which Prophecy bears to the Jewish history, inso- 
much, that prophecy was to the Israelites the interpreter of their 
history,—agreeably to this, Mr. Davison shews how Prophecy 
prepared the way to the ensuing dismemberment of the king- 
dom, which, without such a preparation, might have caused per- 
plexity as to the transmission of the covenanted promises of 
God. Here are specified the express intimations given, of the 
ascendancy and survival of the power of Judah,—of favour to 
the house of David,—of the ‘Temple, as giving a local seat to the 
religion,—the Prophecy of Ahijah, (1 Kings, xi. 31), declaring 
both the form of the event, and the reason of it,—as also that 
of Shemaiah (2 Chron. xi. 3), by which the attempt to quell 
the revolt of the ten tribes was suddenly checked. 

When Jeroboam had established idolatry in Israel, prophecy 
again, we are informed, was not silent in this crisis of religion, but 
was still favoured to Israel until their transgression had reached 
its height. The predicted overthrow of the idol altar in Bethel, as 
soon as it was reared, with the striking circumstances attending 
the prophet himself who denounced it,—the withering of the king’s 
hand,—all concurred to give a timely remonstrance against the 
heinousness and misery of the sin of idolatry. Such also was 
the purport of the whole subsequent prophecy delivered to Is- 
rael. The important confirmation derived to the predictions 
relative to the superiority of Judah, from their preservation 
amongst the seceding tribes, is a circumstance belonging to this 
period of prophecy, and is accordingly here brought forward to 
eur notice, 

From the estallishment of the separate kingdoms, Mr. Da- 
vison passes on to their dissolution and captivity. The service 
of Prophecy as connected with these events is shewn to have con- 
sisted in deciding the comparative duration of the two kingdoms 
at a time when there were no human means of determining the 
issue, or rather when the new kingdom of Israel appeared to 
have the advantage. Among the prophets, Hosea, Amos, and 
Isaiah, are particularly adduced as declaring the earlier downfal 
of Israel. Isaiah specifying the period of sixty-five years for its 
duration, and Hosea mentioning the Assyrian power as the in- 
strument of the Divine judgment on it, whilst Judah was pre- 
served at the crisis of utmost danger from the same power by 
the consoling prediction of Isaiah. 

But as even the surviving power of Judah was to be visited 
at length by the just judgment of God ina captivity of seventy 
years in Babylon, Prophecy accordingly prepared the way as well 
to this event—as to their subsequent restoration—setting forth 
the moral reasons of the calamity—the period of seventy years 
us that of its duration,—its issue and the course of means by 
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which that issue should take effect—by a succession of predic- 
tions commencing even in the prosperous reign of Hezekiah, 
and copiously and perspicuously delivered in proportion to the 
perplexity in which the fortunes of Judah were involved at that 
period of their history. 

Some considerations are then suggested on the singular cha- 
racter of this predicted restoration of Judah—on its use for the 
purposes of piety, as appears in the case of Daniel, while yet it 
was in prospect—and its service in shewing that the ruin foretold 
in the earlier prophecy of Moses was not consummated in the 
disaster of the captivity. In concluding this part of the subject, 
Mr. Davison impresses upon his reader the evidence of pro- 
phetic wisdom arising from this combination of predictions 
bearing on the respective fortunes of the two kingdoms. 


** Here I would put the question to any person acquainted with the 
history of those times and countries, as preserved in independent 
heathen writers; and enough is preserved for the purpose of the in- 
quiry ; whether there existed in the age of the prophet Isaiah the 
most remote preparations discernible by human foresight for the con- 
clusion of this order of things which is so described by him. In parti- 
cular, whether the Medo-Persian victories by Cyrus, or by any other 
person either of Median or Persian race, as the means of releasing Judah 
from Babylon, could haye been foreseen, when the Median power, as we 
know, much more the Persian, had no existence ; when there was neither 
eaptivity in Babylon, nor victories of Babylon to produce it: when in 
fact the Assyrian power was yet in vigour, the subversion of which was 
only the opening to the possibility of the several distant changes and 
events foretold. One prediction of this prophet penetrates through 
another, and each stage of the anticipated course of things leads to 
more remote positions of prophecy. There is a depth and a combi- 
nation of prescience in the prolonged succession of his predictions 
which oblige us to ask, whence it came, whenee it could come, if not 
from the revelation of Him, ‘ who calleth the things that are not, as 
though they were?’” P. 351. 


We enter on the second part of this Discourse, that which 
treats of the contemporary Christian Prophecy. While the 
Christian and temporal predictions had their greatest increase 
together, there was an intermission of the Christian until after 
the ministry of both Elijah and Elisha. ‘The last chapter of 
Amos is conceived by Mr. Davison to be the beginning of the 
Evangelical Prophecy contained in the prophetic Canon. And 
the great propriety with which it is there introduced is argued 
from the greatness of the consolation which it would aftord to 
the devout of that age, when contrasted with the desolation and 
rejection described in the earlier parts of the same book. The 
same sort of consolation, it is further shewn, must have arisen 
from the prediction of Hosea xiii. 14. “1 will ransom them 
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from the power of the grave ; | will redeem them from death. O 
Death, | will be thy plague ; O Grave, I will be thy destruction :” 
a text, which it is very forcibly reasoned, cannot be restricted 
to promises of national happiness. But these are only selected 
out of the mass of similar predictions scattered through the 
prophets, and above all in Isaiah, as being probably the earliest 
in the Canon. 

But instead of pursuing the iivestigation through the pro- 
phets whose writings are confessedly evangelical, Mr. Davison 
takes the other side of the question, and examines the predic- 
tions of Jonah, Nahum, and Habakkuk, the three prophets who 
may be regarded as bearing “ no distinct reference to Christ or 
his religion.” Jonah, the oldest of all the prophets, he de- 
scribes as compensating for the absence of any direct Christian 
prediction, by the typical prophecy embodied in his personal his- 
tory ; his mission to the Ninevites as a preacher of repentance ; 
and the hope in death expressed in his prayer. Nahum he 
considers as furnishing an illustration of the divine judgment in 
contrast with the divine clemency preached by Jonah, but not 
as containing even any typical Christian prophecy. ‘lo Ha- 
bakkuk also the same remark is applied, though there are one 
or two passages in his book which must be allowed to relate 
to the Gospel, such as that “ the just shall live by faith ;” the 
description of his patient watching for the vision; and in par- 
ticular the conclusion of his prophecy in which is a confession of 
his own faith. 


“ The conclusion of Habbakuk is in fact a beginning of Christ's 
proper doctrine, and whoever will read it, and then pass to the beati- 
tudes of the Sermon on the Mount, will see in both the sanctions 
of Canaan recede, and the vision of the better kingdom opened.” 
P. 372. 


The important service rendered by the Evangelical prophecy 
during this period, is then shewn in its adaptation to the de- 
clining state of the Temporal Covenant ;—as the fall of Israel 
and of Judah approached, God vouchsafing a fuller insight 
into the greater deliverances yet in store, through the sacrifice 
of a Redeemer; whence both his unchanged Providence was 
manifested, and his mercy towards those who trusted in Him, 
whose hearts must have sunk at the miseries before their 
eyes—God also at the same time opportunely declaring by his 
Prophets the value of spiritual obedience, as the possibility of 
discharging the duties of a ceremonial religion was endangered. 

The third part—the consideration of Pagan Prophecy 
during this period next ensues. On this part of the subject 
Mr. Davison dwells but briefly, referring to the well-known 
works on prophecy, in which it is more amply unfolded.—First, 
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he notices the analogy observable from the time of Abraham 
throughout the succeeding wras of Prophecy,—in the constant 
union of the three heads of prediction,—the Christian, the Jew- 
ish, and the Pagan ;—and then illustrates the moral use of the 
Pagan predictions thus given,—in demonstrating the universality 
of the providence of God,—in refuting and excluding the pre- 
tences of heathen soothsayers, so prevalent in the world, and 
thus affording a compensation for the excluded rites of human 
craft,—in its greater copiousness and explicitness in the most 
perplexing circumstances of heathen triumph, when the reli- 
gion of the Israelites was exposed to the severest trials,—in its 
fuller effusion also, when the interposition of miracles was with- 
drawn, and particularly in the case of Daniel’s prophecies, deli- 
vered in the depths of bondage, and thus strikingly adapted 
alike, to uphold the Jewish religion, and to sustain the expec- 
tation, and complete the prophetic evidence, of the Christian. 

We proceed to the fourth part of this Discourse,-—the last 
age of ancient Prophecy,—viz. from the end of the Babylonian 
Captivity, to its final cessation, prior to the Gospel. 

After some remarks, pointing out the striking completion of 
Prophecy displayed in the singular facts belonging to the restora- 
tion of the Jews, Mr. D. adverts to the capture of Jerusalem by 
Antiochus Epiphanes, and its final desolation by ‘Titus, as the only 
two visitations of divine judgment, (though the Jews experienced 
altogether six captures of their city,) which formed the themes 
of prediction ;—Prophecy thus exactly corresponding with the 
essential history of the people, in dwelling on the only impor- 
tant events which befel them. Accordingly, it is observed, there 
ensued the long silence of 400 years, immediately preceding 
the coming of Christ. Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi, were 
the only Prophets belonging to this period, and the subjects of 
their predictions are stated to be, Ist, The re-establishment of 
the Hebrew people and their Temple, 2ndly, The annunci- 
ation of the Gospel. Prophecy, by discoursing on these sub- 
jects supplied the encouragement needed by the people in 
that peculiar emergency, assuring them of the repression of 
their enemies,—the complete re-establishment of their city, tem- 
ple, and public peace,—while it suggested under the same form 
the analogous subject of the Christian Priesthood and Church, 
In particular, the oracle of Zechariah, (vi. 10.—15.) which speaks 
of ‘‘ the man, whose name is the Branch,” is selected, andshewn 
to be incapable of full and correct application to any other per- 
son but Christ,—and then the predictions relative to the Se- 
cond Temple are contrasted with those delivered respecting the 
first, and their greater typical import is demonstrated. But 
the remarkable text of Haggai, xi. 6. declaring the greater glory 
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of the latter temple, having been controverted, both as to the 
correctness of its translation and its fulfilment in Christ, Mr. 
Davison, under an impression of its great importance, enters 
into an elucidation of its meaning,—arguing, that impossible 
as it may be upon principles of philology to decide the exact 
sense of the text, yet the Christian application of it is suffi- 
ciently apparent from collateral .arguments—and in regard to 
the objection that it was a third temple built by Herod which 
Christ visited, and not the second mentioned by Haggai, shew- 
ing that, in point of Aistorical importance, the second and third 
temples are identified, as appears from Josephus ;—as well 
as that the peculiar circumstances of the prophecy will not 
admit of application to the structure considered as Herod’s.— 
Another prophecy of Haggai is next examined, that of chap. 
xi. 21, 22., addressed to Zerubbabel, and restricted to his per- 
son by Archbishop Newcome, but improperly, according to 
Mr. D.’s juster estimate of it; by which it is carried forward to 
Christ as the lineal descendant of Zerubbabel, in whom the 
house of David was raised up again, and the succession of the 
promises restored, at a crisis which signally required such an in- 
terposition of prophecy, in strict ana ogy to the former Gospel 
predictions, delivered contemporaneously with the emergencies 
of the temporal covenant.—Lastly, the prediction of Malachi, 
uttered after the rebuilding of the temple, come under review, 
and the characteristic of these is noted in the prophetic parallel 
drawn between the Jewish and Christian Priesthood, wherein 
the grace and sanctity of the Christian is opposed to the igno- 
rance and corruption of the Jewish. The light afforded by 
prophecy, as it sunk beneath the horizon of the old dispensa- 
tion, is thus beautifully described :— 


“And now when Prophecy was to be withdrawn from the ancient 
church of God; its last light was mingled with the rising beams of 
* the sun of righteousness.’ In one view it combined a retrospect to 
the Law with the clearest specific signs of the Gospel advent. ‘ Re- 
member ye the Law of Moses my servant, which I commanded him in 
Horeb, for all Israel, with the statutes and judgments. Behold I will 
send you Elijah the prophet, before the great and dreadful day of 
judgment.’ Prophecy had been the oracle of Judaism and of Chris- 
tianity, to uphold the authority of the one, and reveal the promises of 
the other. And now its latest admonitions were like those of a faith- 
ful departing minister, embracing and summing up its duties. Re- 
signing its charge to the personal precursor of Christ, it expired, with 
the Gospe! upon its tongue.” P. 456. 


So far Mr. Davison has been employed in giving an account 
of the structure of Prophecy. In the seventh Discourse he 
takes up the question arising out of his subject, respecting 
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the liberty of human action in connection with the Divine fore- 
knowledge. Stating the opinion of Augustine and the ancient 
fathers to have wisely asserted the existence of both principles,— 
and the true notion of liberty to be, not an entire freedom of the will 
of man, but only “ so much freedom and power of rational elec- 
tion left to him as to be a subject of probation, and within the 
limits of that probation, to be responsible for his actions,”"—he 
goes on to observe that the difficulty of reconciling the two prin- 
ciples cannot justify us in rejecting either, whilst both rest most 
strongly on their proper proofs—suggesting however, as he pro- 
ceeds, some considerations in order to diminish the difficulty and 
reduce it within its proper bounds.—These are the distinctions 
between the divine foreknowledge and causation—between cer- 
tainty and necessity.—T'wo classes of writers are noticed who 
have disjoined the principles—speculatists, such as Hobbes, 
Bayle, and Collins, who have argued from the divine prescience 
against -hhuman freedom—the older Socinian writers who have 
denied the divine prescience of free undetermined actions. 
To deny the freedom of man, it is remarked, is natural to the 
sceptic, as the foundation of religion is thus overthrown ; but the 
character of Scriptural Theology, it is added, isno less subverted 
by those who on the pretension of a more exalted piety hold that 
God is the sole doer of all things,—and in opposition to a mis- 
taken sentiment of Lord Bacon on this subject, it is argued, that 
the divine knowledge and divine agency are not inseparable, as 
the power of God may be exerted, not in the causation of some 
actions, but in the moral government of them—he may controul 
and appoint the effects of evil actions without producing the 
evil actions themselves, as is apparent from the whole scheme of 
the prophetic volume. We are referred also to the text of Ro- 
mans viii. 29, and that of Acts iv. 28, as according with this 
view of the subject. 

The opinion that the free actions of men are not within the 
divine prescience (as recently advocated by Dr. Pearson) is next 
canvassed. This opinion so far as it claims the authority of 
Scripture is disproved by the fact, that there are express pre- 
dictions in Scripture of judicial visitation for voluntary sin, and 
some ‘including equally the particular sin and its punishment ;” 
so far as it rests on the abstract reason of an inherent impos- 
sibility, has been already disproved in the previous part of the 
Discourse in which the distinction between certainty and neces- 
sity has been shewn. 

The right mode of considering the subject is suggested to 
be that which begins from ourselves ; with the supposition of 
our own freedom; and so rises to an acknowledgment of the 
Divine prescience; instead of taking the reverse order :—and 
the Discourse concludes with observations of the great import- 
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ance of just notions of God's attributes, and of his omniscience 
in particular, as extending to the actions of free agents, in which 
respect it is compared to the creative power of his omni- 
potence. 

In the eighth Discourse the inquiry is directed to the Inspi- 
ration of Prophecy. And first a criterion of a true Prophecy 
is given; that the event foretold be not such as could be fore- 
seen by experience or probability or other ordinary means of 
rational foresight; and then the conditions are stated which 
bring particular predictions within the scope of the criterion— 
1. the known promulgation of the Prophecy prior to the event— 
2. the clear and palpable fulfilment—3. the moral remoteness of 
the event. 

The first instance of Prophecy examined is that which relates 
to the establishment of the Christian religion. Here the points 
brought forward are the direct and systematic propagation of 
Christianity ; its peculiar genius; its origin from amongst so pecu- 
liar a people as the Jews; all proving the event to be quite out 
of the reach of human calculation, and consequently the re- 
corded prediction of it to be one of supernatural prescience. 


“ Had you seen the finger of an unknown power at first, eighteen 
hundred years ago, strike the rock and bring forth water in the desert, 
you would more readily have owned the wonder, as every impartial 
and disengaged spectator must have owned it. But whilst you look 
at it only in its present course, you may forget whence it came or cease 
to be affected by its presence. Trace it to its source ; Judea was the 
rock from which it broke, and the world around it was, and still is, 
the wilderness through which it flows. Now without inquiring whose 
hand it was which could produce this effect (which is another topic) ; 
I argue only that the propagation and institution of Christianity, an 
event so extraordinary in its kind, and so improbable in the circum- 
stances of its origin, is sufficient to authenticate thg inspiration of the 
prophecy by which it was foretold.” P. 512. 


Express prophecies of Isaiah are then adduced, correspond- 
ing with the facts of the Gospel, and the inference to their 
truth is strengthened by an appeal to the coincidences of doc- 
trine egheers in the predictions and the religion,—to the va- 
riety of circumstances foretold, all centering in the establish- 
ment of Christianity,—to the publicity of the prophecies through 
the translation of the Old Testament into Greek, long be- 
fore the zra of the Gospel,—to the testimony of the Jews, as 
unwilling agents in accomplishing them—to the pre-eminent 
place given in the prophecies to the subject of Christianity, in 
correspondence with the importance of the religion. 

The prescience displayed in this instance, it is further re- 
marked, is rather of God's own work and design than of the 
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actions of men: and as to the apparently incomplete accom- 
plishment of the universal prevalence of the Gospel, con- 
ceived to be foretold in the prophecies respecting it, enough, it 
is stated, has been accomplished to shew the probability of a 
future greater diffusion in answer to any objection on this 
ground, whilst its foundation and triumphant settlement is a 
point in which the evidence is complete both of Christianity and 
of Prophecy. 

In the 9th Discourse, another portion of prophecy is taken, 
that relative to the degraded and exiled state of the Jewish 
people, and shewn to answer the conditions of the criterion 
given in the preceding Discourse—first, in its long antecedent 
promulgation, as appears indisputably from the books of Moses; 
secondly, in its eminent and palpable accomplishment ; thirdly, 
in the remoteness of the event from the possibility of anticipa- 
tion, as is evident from the extraordinary circumstance of the 
dispersion of the people forming an essential part in the predic- 
tion of their woe, whereas their subjugation alone, or their decay, 
would not have indicated an inspiration of the prophecy which 
would then only have foretold what is not unusual in the na- 
tural course of things. 


“Tn that divided state they remain; present in all countries, and 
with a home in none; intermixed, and yet separated ; and neither 
amalgamated nor lost: but like those mountain streams which are said 
to pass through lakes of another kind of water, and keep a native 
quality to repel commixture, they hold communication without union, 
and may be traced, as rivers without banks, in the midst of the alien 
element which surrounds them.” P. 549. 


To this case of dispersion, that of the wandering tribes of 
Gipsies or Guebres, to which a frivolous ingenuity would com- 
pare it, it is further urged, admits no just comparison, nor if it 
did, would it invalidate the proof of prescience resulting from so 
extraordinary a coincidence between the prophecy and the 
fortunes of the Jews. Nor is it an inconsiderable fact which is 
added, that the same law which originally separated the people, 
still acts as the cause of their present distinction from the rest 
of mankind. 

The prediction of Ezekiel respecting the scattering of the 
Egyptians, is then examined, and shewn to be very dissimi- 
lar from that respecting the Jews, as the Egyptians were to 
be gathered again after forty years; and not besides to be 
scattered, like the Jews, into all the kingdoms of the earth. 
The striking prophecy of Amos, ix. 8. is next noticed, as con- 
taining at once the notice of the destruction and preservation of 
the Jews—their scattering, and at the same time their perpetual 
custody,—and afterwards the proverbial ignominy which it is 
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declared in Deuteronomy should attach to them, so wonderfully 
exemplified at this day. From all which particulars the indis- 
putable inspiration of this portion of prophecy is inferred. 

In the close of this discourse, the following collateral points 
are touched: the importance of the coeval annunciation of the 
gift and forfeiture of Canaan—the probable absence of the 
spirit of Judaism amidst a nominal conformity to it as the real 
cause of Jewish infidelity—the instructive evidence of religion 
resulting from the general dispersion of the Jews—their future 
restoration to a happier state, and perhaps to their own land on 
their future conversion to Christianity—the evidence arising 
from the concurrent accomplishment of the prophecies relative 
to the subversion of the Jewish state and the introduction of 
Christianity. 

The next instance selected in proof of the inspiration of 
prophecy, is taken from the New ‘estament—the predictions 
relative to the Papal apostacy, contained in the Apocalypse. 
The discussion is prefaced with some remarks on the Apoca- 
lypse itself. This book is stated to consist of three parts: 
1. The procemium in which the divine author of the ensuing 
revelation is exhibited in the person of Christ. 2. The 
prophetic and didactic charge given to the Seven Churches of 
Asia. 3. The extended prophetic revelation from the fourth 
chapter to the end, conveyed under symbolical imagery. —That 
this imagery is capable of definite interpretation as much as 
any other document of prophecy—that it is marked by chrono- 
logical order in the several predictions — that the fortunes of the 
Christian faith are clearly distinguishable as its master-subject, 
are facts adduced by Mr. Davison as a guarantee to the 
character of the book, independently of the high testimony 
derived to it by the respect in which it was held by Newton and 
Clarke. 

We enter then, with Mr. Davison, on the prediction of the 
xviith chapter of the Revelations, in which Rome is prefigured 
under the name of Babylon. ‘The locality of the apostate 
power—the external pomp—the persecuting fury—the sway 
over vassal kingdoms—the propagated corruption of the faith,— 
are shewn to be manifestly designated under the terms of the 
prophetic vision, and to concur in fixing the prophecy on the 
See of Rome.—That Pagan Rome cannot be meant, appears 
from the falsehood of the charge when applied to her, since she 
did not corrupt the Christian faith, nor obtrude her creed on 
the rest of the world; nor can the phrase of spiritual fornication 
used in the prophecy, mean any thing but a pollution of the 
pure faith, which Pagan Rome never had ; nor will the chrono- 
logy admit it; nor was there the divided civil sovereignty, of 
which the prophecy speaks, during the Pagan empire of the city. 
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The offending Church, therefore, vainly endeavours to remove the 


accusation of the prophecy from herself, to fix it upon her Pagan ancestor ; 
an ancestor, wl » witl yn features of resemblance to her, was still, it 
must be confessed, far from shewing so foul and hideous an air of 
moral and religious deformity. In the eldei power, her civil tyranny, 
and her u irpations i co ju t, her pers cutions and Stains ol marty r 
blood, were not aggravated by the profligacy of false and antichristian 
doctrines systematize 1, and taught under the scourge of a Sanguinary 
inquisition, and the sway of a domineering r¢ ligious supremacy. If 
the kingdoms of the earth fell under her arms, they were not made 
drunk with the cup of r abominations. She did not wield an iron 
sceptre In one hand, la itoxicating chalice in the other. [he 
religious sorceress, the Circe of t ( ristian world, unhappily Is Ola 
later age; and tl r| er wa was broken, as we have cause to 
rejoice it Was, at R lat : 1 her arts and corruptioi have 
long b 1 fully | mn h we oursels | ( 

our [uil Shar¢ et ( l hic i had drunk tl deepest of 
hei cup, nav not ¥ ! ( 1 f 1e transformation sh mad 

of them, but still 1 f the irrational, unchris zed 
visage upon ther hay 1 by the action of 1 ] 
truth, 1} hat ledge, which has, however, 
creatly f where it has no t been 
able to estab] sh the in T t' or i rt the publie d lity, ol 
truth. ‘For bv thy reeries, such is the complaint of outraged 


religion, ‘ were all na once deceived.’ And the delusion has been 


} ] 
too strong, too deeply im ed, to I quickly obliterated, except by 
j ‘ ‘ » o4 
oreat efforts, and a} i pirit of reformation. P. I. 


lonians, d } t Is next 1 plier to the 
ime ey ( 1 t i first, it 1 to bear 
’ } ’ ‘ +} mract 
ye 7 ) ith ¢ 
: i 
A | 14 ’ tit * oy] + ten 0 r 
the \} Vp ( ! ol ubyject nth wo, 1 
i 
more fully illu t vel tion of St. Paul xpre 
ions in tl 1 Church In its cla and 
infallibil it faith in its corrupt doctrine 
its t in} \ nse Ce of men—it blasphemou 
I ‘ > | red ] *] ve } , 
nomace LO ] i | omnes i mea GomiUNton ( el othe. 
Church if ret ) prophecies and miracles—it 
: - ] ] ‘ | lise 1 
impieties of de i worshl its prohipition or ai race 
ment ot e 1 poth SC] ire ul Of 1 n 


St. Paul char riz } uy ic 1 uso ¢ ed, 
and t! 5 vas { , 7 y ay f matlityu cae } in it. 


. } . | } 11 TA 1 1 4 
pol ted out a ed, in } \ ivau ( i\ 
Church it try ts forced celibac ( { \ 

its risorous ritual of fast the former pro} 


Paul had nified tl umbition and spiritual pride, so thi 
prefigurs | its spirit f deceit and doctrinal immorality na 


supe rstition 
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The natural incredibility which attaches to the history of so 
gross a corruption, is th ien argued, and an inference derived 
from it to the divine inspiration of the prophecies which have 
been adduced; to vs are subjoined the attesting circum- 
stances—that these complex prophecies were promulged in 
the most conspicuous station of the Christian world—and all of 
them delivered before the end of the first century. 

The survey wl ast has now been taken of the three great 


subjects of prophe the establishment of Christianity—the 
fall of the Jewish polity ~and the great apostacy,—is closed 


with a striking remark of the divine wisdom displayed in the pro- 
portionate copiousness of the predictions respecting them. 

The Prophecies concerning Pagan kingdoms, form the sub- 
ject of examination in the !lth discourse. Omitting those 
relative to the sma ler states as not equally capable of proof at 
the present day, Mr. Davison proceeds to those which declare 
the overthrow and degradation of the four great kingdoms of 
Nineveh, Babylon, Tyre +, and Egypt, and which we have the 

by history. ‘The anticipation of the ruin of 
these hinedaus. 1 is first observed, could not have been built on 
human experience, as experience in an early age of the world 
had not furnished the requisite data. 

The following distinctive particulars, are then alleged in 
proof of a prescience more than human. In the two cases of 
Nineveh and Babylon, a capture amidst revelry and by means 
of a river is foretold, but with a marked discrimination of the 
two cases—of Nineveh merely a sudden c ipture during a state 
of drunkenness—and by the overflowing of the river—of Ba- 
bylon, a similar sur prise of the city itself, and by the drying up 
of the river—a variation striking ly accordant with the recorded 
events. In proof of these predicti ons having been delivered 
before the events, while there is only a probability as to the 


means of verityil 


ao 
it 


case of Nineveh from the want of accurate dates—in the case of 


Babylon, the priority of the alleged prophecies, it is urged, is 
indisputable,—the dissolution foretold by Jeremiah and Isaiah, 
taking place even subsequently to the collection of the Jewish 
Canon of Scripture made in the age after the return from Ba- 
bylon. 

The catastrophe of Tyre is in like manner authenticated as to 
its prediction, from its ‘having taken place a century after the 
collection of the canon. And in regard to these three cases the 
impossibility of their being reached by human foresight is 
further inferred from the magnitude of the events; to which the 
experience of men, when the prophecies were uttered, had fur- 


nished no p irallels. 


The degradation of Egypt is lastly compared with the ex- 


isting predictions respecting it, and the exact correspondence of 
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its state of baseness since the day of its first conquest, with the 
sentence pronounced by Eze ‘kiel very forcibly depicted. 


“ The doom of that kingdom has been baseness and degradation, not 
destruction. ‘The body of it has lasted, diminished, but not annihilated ; 
many of its great cities have been dilapidated ; still the carease of its 
ancient being remains, like one of those objects of its own native art, a 
withered figure, a mummy, preserved in decay.” P. 627. 

The introductory part of the 12th discourse is occupied in 
stating some modification of the three conditions previously 
affirmed to be requisite for the verification of a prophecy, viz. 
that some obscurity as to the real date of promulgation may 
consist with the truth of a prediction—that though it may not be 
clearly out of the range of human sagacity, yet it may demand 
a supernatural prescience—and that its correspondence with the 
event may vary in fulness and precision. ‘These limitations of 
the general criterion have a reference to the instances of pro- 
phetic inspiration, which are afterwards brought forward—l. 
The wild character of the descendants of Ishmael, in correspon- 
dence with the prophecy concerning them ascribed by Moses to 
the time of Abraham. This prophecy is placed however by 
Mr. Davison, for the sake of argument, no higher than the time 
of the Pentateuch, and even on this supposition the evidence 
of a divine prescience in it is shewn to result from the singular 
uniformity with which the characteristic of the Ishmaelite, or 
Arabian, intimated in the prophecy exists to this day,—and 
from the difficulty of humanly anticipating the manners and civil 
character of nations.—The second and last example touched, 
the famous prophecy of Daniel, describing the succession of the 
four great empires of the ancient world. Of the two visions, the 
one selected as the subject of observation, is that of the image 
composed of four metals. Having remarked ics clear corres- 
pondence with the history of the successive empires—the Baby- 
lonian—the Persian—the Grecian—the Roman,—Mir. D. dis 
cusses the doubts which have arisen as to the epoch of the 
publication of Daniel’s prophecies, as the only point deficient 
in the vindication of this prediction. First, he argues that it 
cannot reasonably be attributed to the age of Antiochus [pi- 
phanes, according to the statement of Porphyry, from the 
Canon of Scripture having been collected long before the time 
of Antiochus, and from the difficulty of obtruding such a forgery 
on the Jews three centuries after the life-time of the prophet 
But if the prophecies of Daniel are assigned to the age of 
Antiochus, even with this concession it is argued, we must ad- 


mit their inspiration, as the Roman arms had not then attain d 
that overwhelming power of subjugation dese in ¢ pro- 
phecy, nor could it then be see: t the Roman em) nuld 


be the last. 




























udied peculiarity, but 
| uci YT if from it adaptation to the tone of the writer, 
will find it to be rather the genuine impression stamped by his 
thoughts ; which it seems to be his only object to convey to his 

reader, in their full force as they occurred to his own mind. 

Perhaps it may be objected with truth, that his expressions 

have sometimes a quaintness, which darkehs the sense, from 

the very reason that they ar exclusively shaped to the 

bent of his own mind, instead otf being acc mmodated to the 

more general standard, and the reader must accordingly first 

familiarize himself with the author, before he feels himself quite 

at home in his work. Such indeed, we acknowledge, was the 

effect on ourselves when we commenced the perusal of the 

volume, but before we had proceeded very far in it, we became 

acquainted with his language, and found a force and great 
beauty not unfrequently in expressions to which we should at 


first have objected from their unfamiliarity. To those indeed, 
, 





who seek an easy and full flow of eloquence, the style is certainly 
not calculated to vive satisfaction. It is the 2 t re 
the ‘‘« e videatur I ( \ I ine W | ( i I 
istic is rather a masculine dignity, sracefu chastised |] 
severity ; it may not hurry us ¢ th a tide of words, but it 


powertuily engages by iff ed t hes of p mynd enerey 
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But what ippears to us the commanding excellence of the 


lume, is th aeep sense of the majesty of Scripture, with 

ch tl uthor shews | elf to be animated, and which the 

vh ! e] hi his work, cannot fail to imbibe 

m it by a happy itagion. The admirable caution with 

vhich he « ny him f to the word of revelation, never suf- 

ering hi specul ions to exceed the sacred limits with which it 

] is pli ed ¢ | { » bou i } CNX ] I Ii of human curio ty. 1 

warrant of th ound theolocieal instruction which is to be 

I | | | 1} teelu , taction w be- 

j 0 I nec! h |} i that nothn | been 

| | } \ hich l f question ble trut We 

i esu whe find 

| ’ 0 f inv } further tl] the 

ext a d 1 Ridley u nd beautit | ntiment, 

leads him by the 1 Nori immaterial to observe, the 

eminent example which h hibi f the docility required in 
the theolovian, in order to comprehend and set forth to ot] 


the import of divine truth in all its proper cogency f a) rument 
and instructio! 


But we must now take our leave of him and his delight- 
ful volume, with mar thanks for th profit that we have 
derived from i We shall only add, that we hope it 1 in- 
tention to} rie t! Ing ind pl cute it throu h tl 


The Protestant’ s Ay log i Jo reading the Scriptures » an which the 
various Objections urged against the Dissemination of them amongst 
the Pe pl are briefly examined By the Rev. John Hayd n, Curate 
of Derry Cathedral. Londonderry. 1824. pp. 44. Second 


Lidition. 


Tus is a very useful and interesting tract, which has, we un- 
derstand, been much read amongst the Papists of the North of 
Ireland, and which ought to be reprinted in this country, and 
circulated amongst persons of the same description, [t is drawn 
up in a very ¢ undid and dispassionate manner, and to meet the 
usual arguments of the Papists, it proceeds chic fly with reason 
ing on the authority of the Fathers against any restrictions on 
reading the Scriptures. [cach section contains some argument 

: 1. seis . 


to enforce this dut\ rareply to some opyjye ind 

though smal cor f Dts ¢ t d 

engl 1! I; rie I 1 { ii I ] i 

wa Nn wrl nr ! tl tl eC o} \] 17 
from th i vitv of the Patriarchs, and their God 
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command to the Jews to teach his words to their children *.” 
That God has not been less gracious to the Gentiles, since he 
has given them also a written rule of faith. He next adduces 
the examples which are given us to search the Scriptures—ex- 
plains whe are “the unlearned” alluded to by St. Peter, and 
proves that the Scriptures were intended for the people, and 
that they afford a sufficient rule of- faith. In the fifth section, 
two objections are answered. First, that which relates to the 
Patriarchal dispensation; and secondly, that from the igno- 
rance of printing, the Bible could not have been universally 
read by the first Christians. A very interesting fact is here ad- 
duced, to show the great Scriptural knowledge of the first be- 
lievers, which we do not remember to have met with before. 


“Tt is related by Sozomen, that a Bishop of Cyprus, having substi- 
tuted in a discourse one word for another, ina passage quoted from 
Scripture, a tumult arose among the people. A circumstance of a si- 
milar kind occurred in the presence of St. Austin.” p. 13. 


The objections arising from errors and heresies are answered 
in the sixth chapter, and in the two following, the expostulations 
of the Apostles for the reading of the Scriptures are adduced, 
and the Scriptural meaning of the word “ tradition” is ex- 
plained. In chapters nine and ten, the supposition of the ne- 


cessity of an infallible authority is shewn to be erroneous, and 
the authority of the Church is explained. In the succeeding 
chapter we have an admirable defence of the rights of private 
judgment; and as a specimen of the work we shall lay before 
our readers the whole of Chapter xii. 


“‘Vincentius, a presbyter of Lerins, whose name occurs in the Ro- 
man Martyrology, and who has been dignified with the title of saint, 
composed about the year 434, a treatise on the mode of discerning he- 
resies ; and of so much as remains of this treatise it must be said, that 
if it had been written in a more charitable temper, it would be an in- 
valuable addition to the writings of the purer ages of Christianity 
which have descended to us. His work, which is very short, has been 
translated by the Roman Catholics and disseminated with zeal ; and it 
derives an importance, certainly equal to its merits, in controversy, 
from having been often appealed to as an authority by the earliest Re- 
formers of the Church of England. Bishop Ridley, whose name stands 
highest, and whose memory is perhaps the most fondly cherished, of 
that bright ro)l of Martyrs whose blood was the cement of the English 
Reformed Church, is represented, in the disputation at Oxford, as ap- 
pealing to the sentiments of Vincentius, as a great authority in his 
cause. Thus appealed to on both sides, no doubt the reader will de- 
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sire to hear him speak for himself. He * says, (chapter iii.) that a 
doctrine to be * Catholic” must have been held “in all places, at all 
times, and by all the faithful, for there is nothing truly and properly 
Catholic, as the word sufficiently declares, but what truly and fully 
comprehends all these.” ‘The word Catholic, then, means universal in 
three senses. A doctrine to be reputed Catholic must have been received 
at all times, in all places, and by all the faithful. ‘To apply therefore 
this test.—It is not sufficient that a doctrine has been received by the 
majority of the Christian world, it must also be clearly proved that it 
was reccived at the beginning. Nor would it be sufficient that it had been 
received at the beginning, unless it would be also shewn that it had been 
received at some one time by all the faithful. ‘Thus communion in one 
kind, was introduced, to avoid, say Roman Catholic writers, the possibi- 
lity of sacrilege, in the twelfth century ; and therefore applying the rule 
of Vincentius, we pronounce it trot Catholic. The Church of Eng- 
land does not, nor does Vincentius, ddmit any thing but Scripture as 
the foundation of any doctrine, but she admits Catholic tradition, as 
explained by him, as authority for ritual observances, and for the in- 
terpretation of obscure and disputed passages of Scripture ; and in 
this she differs from every other Protestant Church. Applying there- 
fore at the period of the Reformation, the rule of Vincentius Lirinensis, 
she rejected every doctrine and practice which had not the concurrent 
voice of antiquity to plead in its favour. There wasa sobriety in this 
procedure, and without meaning to reflect upon the opinions of those 
who have adopted a different course, it must have been no small re- 
commendation to the Reformed Church of England, that she could 
confidently appeal to the sentiments of those pious and eminent men, 
whose blood had nurtured the seeds of the infant Church. And surely 
it must not be thought that she was led away by a vain reverence for the 
opinions of men, when she admitted in her L iturgy, and appealed to, 
in her defence, the words of Athanasius, the persecuted but undismay- 
ed champion of the truth. His writings, and those of his period, will 
fully satisfy the impartial enquirer, that the English reformers had 
not been influenced by any undue hostility to the Church of Rome ; 
but that they found themselves bound by the Fathers of the primitive 
Church, (rising as it were from their graves,) to reject those things 
which the Carnoric Cuurcu had not received.” 


In the thirteenth and fourteenth sections, it is shewn that the 
authority of the Church does not set aside the rights of private 
judgment—that the Scriptures contain all truth necessary for 
salvation,—and in the concluding section the authority of Vin- 
centius is cited to shew that errors might overrun the Christian 
Church. ‘There are a few notes at the end, the last of which 











* “J quote the translation published by the Roman Catholics.— Dublin, 
Coyne, 1809.” 

t “ Vineentius would have called it a rov lty, The council of Constance can- 
didly confesses in its decree, that communion in both kinds was the practice of the 
primitive Church. But in truth no Roman Catholic writer denies it,” 
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contains such a sound defence of the validity of the Irish Epis- 
copacy that we shall lay it before our readers. 


‘* Much has been latterly said on the subject of English ordination, 
and though I do not mean to charge the whole Roman Catholic 
Priesthood of Ireland with maintaining the audacious and wilful fals- 
hoods of Thomas Ward, yet as his opjnions, or rather his statements, 
appeal to be in thes d tys raked up irom his orave, I have deemed it 

} 


right to subjoin a few words on the subject, intended to satisfy the 


minds of those whom plain truth can convince. The Bishops, any 


four of whom were empowered, in the year 1559, to consecrate Parker, 


the Protestant Archbishop of Canterbury, (from whom the succession 


of ord rs in the Church ot Eneland is dk rived, ) wert Kitchen, Barlow, 


Scory, Coverdale, Hodgins, Salesbury, and Bale. If it can be sbewn 


that all these were truly Bishops, then no doubt whatever can rest on 
the subject of English ordination. tcher ul been a Bishop in 
Mary’s reign, and cons crated by Romish linal. Ile took the oath 
of supremacy to Elizabeth, a etained hi . Salesbury, of Thet- 
ford, and Bal j y 1 | nan Catholic Bishops and 
conlorm 4s l v 1a ( la 8) maer Henry VIIl., had 
been consecrat y the Romish rit it 135, sat in Parliament a 
Bishop in Henry’s reign, officia on ie nine Bishops at th 
funeral of that monarch, and was three times acknowledged to be a 
Bish »p by public offic: ‘uments in Mary’s reign. Hodgins had 
been consecrated by Romish ritual in 1537 ; all the official records of 
his consecration are yet extant; and what should be conclusive with 
Roman Catholics, he assisted Bonner in several consecrations in 
Mary’s reign, and held ordinations for him in 1540, 1541, and 1542. 
Scory had been consecrated by the form of Edward VI., which was the 
oldest form known; and after he had been deprived of his See, 
restored to | nk and office as Bishop, in Mary’s reign, by the well- 


* It could not be suppo ed that ose who plann d and promot 


the Reformation under the cautious Elizabeth, would have neglect 
to record all those matters with due circumspection—they were careful 
factorily established* 
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| he ¢ hureh ot England doc Ss not, (and God forbid she shi uld dog- 


so to do, and no facts whatsoever are more satis 


matically conde n those who deny - essity ol E.piscopa 


this liberality 


* Whoever wishes to make himself ful/y acquainted with the 


will consult Elrington’s unanswered and unanswerable 
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give the names of eminent Roman Catholic writers who felt themselves 
ve the validity of English ordination. Peter 
Walsh, the celebrated author of the Lrish Remonstrance, Bossuet, the 


obliged to acknowled: 


celebrated controversialist, Davenport, and more particularly the 
learned Corayer, who though a Roman Catholic Clergyman, wrote 
a most excellent book in defence of English ordination, Cudsemius, 
Pere Arnaud, Doctor Snellaerts, the Abbe Longuerue, and the Doc- 
tors ofthe Sorbonne in 1718. The confessions of all these distincuish- 
ed adversaries may well console the Protestants of the Church of Eng- 
land for the contempt expressed for their Clergy by superficial and 
intemperate men, who mistake bold assertions for convincing argu- 
ment. It does not appear from these facts that the Clergy of the 
Church of England “ have sct up for themselves.” Every thing which 
even their adversaries consider essential to a true Church they have 
preserved, except their errors, and it is not unreasonable to hope, 
that even bigoted men will see the expediency of abstaining from 
repeating assertions which, if they have taken proper pains to inform 
themselves, they must be conscious are not true. This subject has 
been latterly forced upon the public mind, and it requires the strongest 
sense of what is due to the charity of Christian discussion to retrain 
from applying to those men who have endeavoured to cast obloquy 
on the Established Clergy, the indignant language of insulted truth. 
The Reformers of the Church of England have been accused of esta- 
blishing a new Church, not a Christian Church, and of having no suc- 
cession of orders, &c. I would ask their defamers, if a man who re- 
nounced his evil habits, could be denied to be the same individual 
after his reformation that he had been before. It would be as unrea- 
sonable to deny a man to be a rational being while he possessed all the 
essentials of rational existence, life, sensation, and reason, as for Ro- 
man Catholics to deny a Christian Assembly to be a Church, while it 
possessed all the essentials of a Church on their own principles. The 
argument, as far as regards the question of ordination, has been con- 
h of England, entirely on the 
principles of Roman Catholics thi mselves : supposing orders to be a 


ducted by the advocates of the Chure 


=? 


sacrament, and giving, in other respects, to the members of the Church 


of Rome all the advantages of their peculiar opinions. 

“It may be satisfactory to the reader to learn how the question of 
Irish ordination stands. Curwin, Archbishop of Dublin; Baron, 
Archbishop of Cashel ; Bodekin, Archbishop of Tuam, besides the 
Bishops ot Ferns, Limerick, Cork, Waterford, and Killaloe, who had 
all held bishoprics Ih M iry’s reign, took the oaths and conformed to 
the new Liturgy, under Elizabeth. From those the succession of or- 
ders in this country is derived ; and upon what principles or pretence, 
the succession of orders in the Established Church in Ireland, could 
be fairly denied, one may well feel ata loss to conjecture.” 


liaving thus fully enabled others to judge of the high value 
of this little tract, (with which we hear the Irish Primate has 
been so much pleased, that he has ordered 500 copies for his 
own distribution) we shall take this opportunity of making 
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some observations respecting that great controversy which is 
now agitating the sister kingdom, and which relates princi- 
pally to the subject treated of in the pamphlet. 

Whether the Seriptures shall be read universally by the 
Laity or not, is, and ever has been, the great point at issue 
between Papists and Protestants—a point which ought never to 
be confounded with the controver’y which has been so warmly 
agitated amongst us, whether the Scriptures, when circulated 
by members of the Church of England, should be accompanied 
with the authorized commentaries of the Prayer Book and 
Homilies and the sound expositions of our Divines. The latter 
is a question which ought only be agitated between Church- 
men and Dissenters; but the former is the same controversy 
which was carried on between our Reformers and the Papists, 
about 300 years ago, in this kingdom, and which has been 
recently revived and with much acrimony in Ireland. 

We are then fully persuaded, that before there can be any 
prospect ofrendering the cause of Protestantism triumphant in 
our sister kingdom, the Scriptures must be generally cir- 
culated amongst all its inhabitants ; and that we are right in 
this opinion is evident, from the great alarm which the Priests 
of the Roman Communion, the upholders of unscriptural tra- 
dition, have already exhibited. It is, on this point, that all 
the Irish Protestants should join issue against the Papists, and 
so long as their opposition is that of Christians, conducted with 
uncompromising firmness, and yet with charity towards their 
Papal antagonists, we have every confidence in the advantage 
which will ultimately result to the cause of truth from the issue 
of the present struggle. 

But though we do not hesitate to declare our opinion, that it 
is the duty of all Protestants to come forward at this crisis in 
defence of the great principles of the Reformation, now so 
pugnaciously assailed by the Papist Priesthood of Ireland ; we 
must add that we cannot, and donot approve of, the Irish 
Bible Society, a Society which is calculated to throw con- 
tempt on Episcopacy, and to excite fresh prejudices on the 
part of the Papists. Nor do we think it expedient that public 
disputations should be held with them on this subject. So 
long as the Scriptures are brought into circulation, we think, 
that the more quietly and peaceably it is accomplished, the 
more probable will be the success attending their dissemination, 

In what manner assistance can be most effectually given by 
our Church to the religious necessities of Ireland, we do not 
pretend to determine, from our ignorance of local circumstances. 
But we are persuaded, that ifthe Prelacy of our sister king- 
dom would open a channel of more regular and _ frequent 
communication between the twe Churches, the best conse- 
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quences would arise to the cause of the Irish Protestants. ‘The 
unanimity which would thus be displayed would inspire the 
timid with confidence, would regulate the zeal of the active, 
and would eall forth the energies of the indolent. We dislike 
all public meetings and debates for religious purposes; we 
disclaim all attempts at proselytism; but we think that the 
present times demand the united exertions of all sound Protes- 
tants, and especially of the members of our Church, as the truest 
professors of Protestantism: and that this union cannot be more 
practically or effectually exhibited than bya friendly communi- 
cation and co-operation between the Ecclesiastical governers of 
the English and Irish establishments. We believe there is a strong 
desire on the part of many,excellent members of our Church to 
testify their love and esteem for their Protestant brethren in 
Ireland, and if the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge 
undertakes to become the channel for regulating and di- 
recting this truly Christian sympathy, we are persuaded that it 
will accomplish an important benefit, and add another obli- 
gation tothe many which it has already conferred on our in- 
estimable Establishment. 
ce ee nee ee 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
CORRESPONDENCE OF BISHOP ANDREWES AND DU 
MOULIN ON EPISCOPACY*. 
( Continued Jrom page 98. ) 
DU MOULIN’S SECOND LETTER. 
To the Right Reverend Father, the Lord Bishop of Winchester. 

I wave sent you, Right Reverend Prelate, my book onthe Vocation of 
Pastors, and with it a letter, in which I endeavoured to satisfy you 


* Allusion being made in the course of the correspondence to the definition 
of Order given by the Schoglmen, and to the term consecration as applied in the 
Roman Pontifical to the ordination of a Bishop, the following passage from Bishop 
Burnet may elucidate these points, and at the same time serve to disclose (what 
may be regarded as a theological paradex,) the Papal origin of the Presbyte- 
rian schism. 

“Another thing is, that both in'this writing, (the Injunctions given to the Clergy 
in 1538) and in the ** Necessary Erudition of a Christian Man,” Bishops and Priests 
are spoken of as one and the same office. Inthe ancient Church they knew none 
of those subtilties which were found out in the latter ages. It was then thought 
enough, that a Bishop was to be dedicated to his function by a new imposition of 
hands, and that several offices could not be performed without Bishops, such as 
ordination, confirmation, &c, but they did not refine in these matters, so much as 
to inquire whether Bishops and Priests differed in order and office, or only in de- 
gree. But after the sclioolmen fell to examine matters of divinity with logical 
and unintelligible niceties, and the Canonists began to comment upon thie rules 
of the ancient Cliurch, they studied to make Bishops and Priests seem very neat 
one another, so that the difference was but small. ‘They did it with different 
designs. The Schoolmen having set up the grand mystery of transubstantiation, 
were to exalt the priestly office as much as possible ; for the turning the Host into 
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upon some points, wherien I appeared to your gracious Sovereign 
to have spoken to the prejudice of the Episcopal order. If you have 
received that letter, I doubt not but you consider me as ont who thinks 
and speaks r spectfully of you Orrder. I assure you I am not so pre- 
sumptuously arrogant, as to wish to set myself in opposition to all anti- 
quity ; and to contemn, as faulty or wrong, that w hich has been received 
in the Church ever since the age immediately subsequent to the Apos- 
tles. Ihave alwavs thought that Churches might subsist under dif- 
} 


ferent forms of Ecclesiastical polity, without any infringement of the 


integrity of their union; provided that Christ be pre: 

forth in the Gospel, and the Christian 1 

rupted. As for yourself, asa member of yo rder ive always 
most highly valued you, for many reasons, which id rather ex- 
press t » othe rs than to you. And in proot of this my esteem, I send 
you a new work, which, the desire of the Church which I rve, and 
the insolence of a Jesuit of the Court, have exterted from me. I 
treat your friendly offices in appeasing the An 


cli- 


with hims« If, and imp irtl lly weigh, that no Pastor ec 


a stationin the French Churches, who should teach, t 


God was so great an action, that they reckoned there could be no office higher» 
than that which qualified a man to so mighty a performance, therefore, as they 
changed the form of ordination from what it was anciently believed to consist in 
to a delivering of the sacred vessels, and tield that the Priest had his orders by 
that rite, and not by the inposition « f hands; so they raised their order or office 
so high as to make it equal with the order of a Bishop. But as they designed to 
extol the order of priestho¢ d, so the Canonists had as great a mind to depress the 
Episcopal order, ‘They generally wrote for preterment, and the way to it was to 
exalt the Papacy. Nothing could do that so effectually, as to bring down the 
power of Bishops. ‘This o1 ly could justify the exemptions of the Monks and 
Friars, the Popes setting up Legantine Courts, and receiving at tirst appeals, and 
then original causes before them, together with many other encroachments on 
their jurisdiction ; all which were unlawful, if tie Bishops had, by Divine Right, 
jurisdiction in their dioceses, Therefore it was necessary to lower them as low as 
could be, and to make them think that the power theyhetd, was rather as delegates 
of the Apostolic See, than by a commission trom Christ or his Apostles : so that they 
looked on the deelaring Episcopal authority to be of Divine right, as a blow that 
would be fatal to the Court of Rome; and therefore they did after this at Trent 
use all possible endeavours to hinder any such decision, It having been then the 
common style of that age to reckon Bishops and Priests as the same office, it is no 
wonder if at this time (1538) the Clergy of this Church, the greatest part of them 
being still leavened with the old superstition, and the rest of them not having 
enough of spare time to examine lesser matters, retained still the former phrases 
in this particular. 

On this I have insisted the more, that it may appear how little they have con- 
sidered things, who are so far carried with their zeal against the established govern- 
ment of this Church, as to make much use of some passages of the Schoolnien and 
Canouists that deny them to be distinct offices, for these are the very dregs of 
Popery, the one raising the Priests higher for the sake of transubstantiation, the 
other pulling the Bishops lower for the sake of the Pope’s supremacy, and by 
sneh means bringing them almost to an equality. So partial are some men to their 
particular conceits, that they make use of the most mischievous topics when they 
can serve their turv, not considering how nuch further these arguments will run 
if they ever adit them.”— BDurnet’s Hist. Reform. Vol. t.p, 366, Folio Edit. 
1679, 
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nence of Bishops is a matter of Divine right, without which a Church 
cannot be in a state of salvation, nor subsist. 

‘To assert this, would be nothing else than to consign all our Churches 
to the region of et rnal mis¢ ry, and to pronounce sentence ot condem- 
nation on my own flock: a mode of proceeding which would convict me, 
even in your opinion, of a guilty infatuation, and as worthy ot be Ing 


> > ; * 
treate d with the utmost indignity. But of these matt YS, x“2Taxoeas. 


To address an over-laboured defence to a wise man, on a point which 
is clear and obvious, is irrelevant. May God preserv you, and pro te 
your endeavours, that they may redound to the edification of the 
( hurch. ] arewe ll. 
Your most devoted, 
are wember 16th, 1618. Peter Du Moulin. 
aris, 
THE BISHOP’S ANSWER TO THE SECOND LETTER. 
The messenger was not yet gone, remaining day after day, with the in- 


closed letter, scaled as itis, when I received another from you through 
the hands of the King’s igvent, Beecher, just re turned from your <¢ ountry, 
upon which I ret alled my former lett r. and without opening, have 


simply inclosed it in this. For | would not twice be guilty of the same 
fault, but desired rather to compensate for the delay of my first reply by 
the promptn¢ ss of this. You willthus receive my second letter as soon as 
the first, and my thanks at the same time tor your two: but in a 
manner devtepomewres—imy second letter becoming the first, and the 
first the second—my thanks, | say, as well for your book sent me 
some time since, as for the letter, of which [I am in daily expectation. 
lor Beecher assured me, that when he came away it was not com- 
pleted, or at any rate was not delivered to him; on this account, how- 
ever, its arrival has been delayed: he encoure ze | me however to trust 
that I should not be disappointed. 

As to appeasing the King, believe me, you need not be anxious on 
this score. In his disposition toward you there is nothing which re- 
quires to be appeased ; there is, perhaps, a ground for continually 
increasing favour towards you, which you would do well to cultivate. 
And you would do so, if you would observe a mode of conduct which 
can be better learned of no one than of himself. 

lor my part, I re adily acknowledge that you are less prejudiced 
against our Church than the generality of your countrymen ; so far as 
you are more conversant in antiquity, so far are you less prejudiced ; 
you would moreover become still less so, if your Church would permit 
you. ({ wish indeed she would permit you.) Your Church, as it 
seems, has imputed the delinquencies of individuals to things, and 
thus has abolished the lawful use on account of the abuse; an error, 
from which she must be gradually reclaimed by you, her members. It 
is from your anxiety to bend in compliance to her, that you comply not 
with your own disposition. For of your disposition, I conjecture from 
your own pen, for so much was it inclined to favour us, that it wrote, 
(and I believe not against your will,) that our Episcopal Order was a 
thing received in the Church immediately from the age of the Apostl 


Phus had your pen rightly stated the fact; but you erased the words 
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“ of the Apostles*,” and substituted in their place, “ next to the A pos- 
tles t :” which I suppose you did in accommodation to your Church. 
Certainly, what you substituted is true, but what you erased is not 
less true. For this Order has existed, not merely from the age next to 
the Apostles, but from the very age of the Apostles ; otherwise, all anti- 
quity deceives us, and no faithful history of the Church is extant. You 
yourself do not deny, that all antiquity ison our side; and whether 
any single Church ought to have greater deference paid to it than 
to all antiquity, you shall judge. 

Unless I am mistaken in you, the more truly and ingenuously I write 
to you, the greater regard you will have for me; as I shall for you if 
you observe a like conduct towards myself. Hear then :—it is not suffi- 
cient for us, that a man only refrain from contemning our Ecclesiastiacl 
polity as a thing faulty or wrong; the point with us is, that it be mani- 


fest and be conceded, that that form of polity exists with us, which ap- 
proaches as nearly as possible to the practice and institution of the pri- 
mitive Church ; whether, (as you concede) of that next to the Apostles ; 
or as you had once written, and as we maintain, of the Apostolic Church 
itself. That your real sentiments coincide with those of ourselves, I 
have no doubt. If your Church will permit you to avow them, you 
will much gratify us; if it is out of your power, you will not disoblige 
us, if henceforth you will dismiss our concerns. In the course which 
you are pursuing, it will be scarcely possible for you to please your 
own countrymen without displeasing us. 

Nor yet, because our polity is of divine right, does it thence follow, 
that without it there is no salvation, or that a Church cannot subsist. 
Let him be blind who does not see Churches subsisting without it; let 
him be iron-hearted, who denies them salvation. We have not that heart 
of iron. We place a wide distinction between such things. Some 
matter of Divine right may be wanting, (in the external regimen indeed 
of a Church) and yet a basis of salvation may remain. Nor will you 
therefore consign to the region of eternal misery, or pronounce the sen- 
tence of damnation on your flock. It is not condemning a thing when 
preference is given to a better. Nor is it to condemn your Church, to 
reclaim it to a form more agreeably to all antiquity ; namely, to that of 
our own,—that is, when God shall grant it, and your affairs will admit 
it. If we can agree on this subject, on other matters we shall not differ. 

Moreover, we are desirous of an union, maintained not merely mithout 
any infringement of its integrity, but thoroughly entire and unblemish- 
ed t,—which we doubt not is also the object of your wishes. 

If any thing remains, I refer you to my former letter, (for we are at 
present much engaged here) which 1 commend to your impartial consi- 
deration. I also commend you to God in my prayers, and desire to 
be commended to Him in your’s. Farewell. 

London, December 12th, 1618. 


(To be continued. ) 


* A Sunto Apostolorum. + A Sunto Apostoloris proximo. 
¢ Non sartam integramque concordiam, sct integre integram, absque éartura 


+ 


omit. 
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To the Editor of the Christian Remembrancer. 
Sir, 
Ir has been suggested to me, that the publication of the following 
outline of a “Clerical Society,” in the pages of the Remembrancer, 
might be acceptable to some of your readers. 

In consequence of an opinion which apppeared to prevail among the 
Clergy, that much benefit, both of a public and private nature, would 
arise from their more frequent personal communication with each 
other, a meeting was convened at a neighbouring town, and. (the In- 
cumbent of the parish having been called to the chair) a Society was 
formed of the Clergy residing in its vicinity, for the discussion of pro- 
fessional subjects, and for the purpose of promoting friendly inter- 
course among its members. ‘The Society having been honoured with 
the approbation of the Archdeacon, who accepted the office of Presi- 
dent, and having elected three Vice-Presidents, (to take the chair in 
rotation in the absence of the President) with a Secretary and ‘T’rea- 
surer, agreed to meet about the time of the full moon in the alternate 
summer months, beginning with March and ending with September. 
An ordinary, at 2s. 6d. a head, is provided at an inn in the neighbour- 
ing market-town, at three o'clock precisely, and at seven the Secretary 
calls for the bill. A fine of 2s. 6d. is exacted for absence, except it be of 
an official nature. Any member of the Society is allowed to introduce a 
friend, provided he is in holy orders, and not resident within ten miles 
of the central town. ‘The election of new members, nominated at a 
previous meeting, takes place immediately after dinner by ballot, two 
negatives precluding admission: then follows the remaining business 
of the day. Upon a requisition, signed by four members, a special 
meeting may be called by the Secretary, between the hours of one and 
three, for the purpose of deliberating upon any important subject, of 
which notice must be given, by letter, at least a fortnight before. No 
alteration of the Rules can be proposed without due notice at a previous 
meeting ; and no new Resolution can be made, unless a majority of 
the members be present, and two-thirds of those present agree thereto. 

Soon after the formation of the Clerical Society, it was thought that 
its object would be further promoted by the circulation of books and 
pamphlets, on ecclesiastical subjects, among its members. But, as the 
Regulations of the Book-Club annexed to it, differ little from those of 
other Societies of a similar description, I shall not trespass upon your 
time by detailing them. ‘The annual subscription is half-a-guinea, in 
addition to the fund raised by the sale of books and pamphlets (which 
have passed through the Society) at the second meeting in each year. 

Such is the general outline of our Clerical Society, the advantages 
of which may be briefly stated in the increased intercourse and _ per- 
sonal acquaintance of the parochial Clergy, a body of men, whose 
habits of life are for the most part retired and confined, and who are 
thus assembled to discuss subjects of common interest, to collect 
opinions upon local oecurrences of a professional nature, to concert 
measures for the public good, to declare occasionally (after due deli- 
beration) their sentiments upon any important question, and to make 
arrangements for general co-operation and support. By means of the 
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B ) yk -( lub, th e y may be supple d with a succession of Theological 
p iblications, as Sermons, Charges, &c. and sometimes of larger works, 
which all may be desirous to read, but few would choose to buy. It 
will be observed, that with a view to general convenience, moderation 
in the scal ot exp nse has b en prope rly considered. The number 
of mem 
have been for the most part very well attended; indeed, many of 


(old as well as young) look forward to the day with feelings of peculiar 


bers has varied between fifteen and twenty. Our meetings 


interest and satisfaction; and I believe I may venture to assert, that 

i]: re ey 1! "th ih! >and ae tea s ] « be nr ot. ally 
al e de phi y sensible of the public and private advantages practically 
dk iin d through the means of this Society, which has now been esta- 
blished nearly six years, and has every prospect of becoming a per- 


manent benefit to the 1 eighbourhood. 


I am informed, that similar Clerical Societies * have been established 
in different parts of the kingdom, varying only according to local cir- 
cumstances : in some, the me etings are mors fre que nt, and are conti- 
hue d throughout the year ,; in othe rs, the y are holden at the house s of 
individuals, in rotation; but, as far as I have been able to learn, they 
have every where been attended with the most beneficial results. In 
the hope of making their utility more generally known, through the 
medium of your excellent Misc llany, I have been induced to trouble 
you with this communication, if you should think it worthy of in- 
sertion. I am, Sur, 

Your obedient servant, 
January 17, 1825. Socivs, 


ee 


DE-APPROPRIATION OF STAPLEGROVE RECTORY. 

We have been requested to insert the following notice respecting the 
Rectory of Staplegrove, contained in Strype’s Annals of the Reforma- 
tion. 

“ T will insert into this history one particular matter, which, how 
little soever it may be thought, yet, because of the strangeness and 
rarity of it, may deserve to be recorded. It was the Dz appr ppricatre 
of an Jn prop riation in the dioe »f Bath and Wells : which was turned 
back to the fener by Dier, Lord Chief Justice, in the reign of King 
Philip and Queen Mary; and n James Dier, bw his heirs, for eve1 
made presentatial, or presentable, lawfully, and by roya! ; panes [t 
was the Church of Staplegrove, juxta Sammani and Jam s Dier, 
Knight, and C ipital Justicier of the Bench, prese nteaC hristopher Dyr- 
ling thereunto, September 17th, void by the death of Walter Gardiner. 
The above De-appropriation took place, 1575." —Strype’s Annals of th 
Reformati 21, Vol. IL. p p. 390. 

It is eishcesaiail that Staple 
Mary Magedal n, ‘Taunton, int 
formed part of the siaisllaliinn of the Priory there ; but that at the dis- 


rove was formerly a Chapel of St. 


or 
} 


together with the mother-church, 


solution of the said Priory, and the granting away of the rest of 
* A notice has been transmitted to us of a similar Society formed at South- 


ampton, in last October, for the Clergy of that town and its neighbourhood. 
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temporalities by Henry VIII., no grant was made of the tithes of Sta- 
plegrove, and, consequently, that it continued the property of the 
Crown, until it was restored to the Church, in the manner in which 
Strype has related ; and that constituted it both a distinct parish, and a 
Rectory Ecclesiastical. But, it is presumed, this so “ strange and rare” 
a transaction must have been confirmed by some authoritative and 
public instrument, if not, by a specific Act of Parliament. Any ob- 
servations, therefore, which may tend to throw light on this subject, 
and lead to the disclosure of this instrument, or Act of Parliament, 
would, obviously, be very important ; which, indeed, it is the object of 
this communication to elicit, and which would be very thankfully re- 
ceived by the present Rector. 


a 


GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY OF THE 
AMERICAN EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


We have refrained from animadverting upon two Letters upon the 
subject of Bishop Chase, which the promoters of the subscription in 
his behalf have very extensively circulated, but which abounds in 
misrepresentations, because we are wearied with the discussion, as 
well as disgusted with the whole proceeding. But as Bishop Raven- 
scroft is the only American Prelate, whose Letter was fully appro- 
batory both of the Ohio Seminary and of the means devoted for 
its establishment. and who was therefore set up as the chief coun- 
tervailing authority to the venerable Head of the Episcopate, and 
to the majority of the Bishops who concurred with hjm in their 
remonstrances against the measure, his vorepai gpovridec, delivered 
upon mature deliberation, are too important to be suppressed. ‘The 
communication of them is made in Letters from himself to a gentle- 
man at New York; the following extracts from which have been 
allowed to be made public, and appear in an American Journal * :— 
“T look upon the GeneraL Seminary as the cementing principle of 
the Church in this wide-spread speculative country: and the more I 
think on the tout ensemble, the more convinced I am that nothing else 
can save us from all the mischiefs of sectional theology and fanatical 
delusion.” ‘ Every day, and the many little passing circumstances 
which come under my notice, convince me more and more that it (the 
general Seminary) is to be considered as our sheet anchor. It has been 
said, and truly said, that, from the heterogencous nature of our popula- 
tion, we have no national character in the proper sense of these words. 
This applies with equa/ strength to our religious condition in general. 
It applies particularly to the Church in the only just meaning of that 
word. And to produce this essential character, the Seminary must be 
cherished. From one root unity and uniformity may proceed. From 
two or more roots nothing but division can grow. And in this wn- 
formed, extended, and incipient country, nothing in my opinion can 
save us from variance and ultimate severance, but the inculcation of 


* The Christian Journal for Oct. 1824, p. 308. published at New York, 
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one ficed and unvarying system of tuition for those who have to teach 
others.’ 

It is asked at the close of these extracts, “ Is not the truth on this 
subject entitled to respect, in both England and America?” In Ame- 
rica it has obtained it, as the Subscribers from all parts of the United 
States to the General Theological Seminary testify. What has been 
the case in England has been sufficiently blazoned forth, and it is 
hoped that those Churchmen, who have been the heralds on the occa- 
sion, will be the most desirous to bury it in oblivion, and to repair, a8 
far as they can now repair, the error they have committed, by subject- 
ing the rival institution which they have reared, as much as yet remains 
in their power, to the control of the Board of Managers of the General 








Cheological Seminary. 


MONTHLY 
SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING 
CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 
BATH AND WELLS DISTRICT 

REPORT. 

The Bath and Wells Diocesan Asso- 
Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, in_ presenting 
their Eighth Annual Report to their 


Members and Friends, in General Meet 
enabled again to 


ciation of the 


ing assembled, are 
congratulate them upon a steady course 
of progress towards the attainment of 
ill the great their union, 
Year after year, the anticipated increas- 
ing growth of a common feeling of zeal 
and duty among the District Commit- 
tees of which they are composed, is 
giving to their Association additional 
strength and activity. By means of this 
common impulse, thus happily bronght 
into action, the field of its culture is 
constantly and progressively enlarged: 
parishes are annually roused from cum- 
parative lethargy by the sound, and near 


objects of 


approach of its activity, « ommunicated 
through its District Committees ; and 
the light of its venerable Parent’s in- 
struction thus promises speedily to 
shine upon the humblest dwelling of the 
remotest hamlet within the extent of 
country for whose benefit it is establish- 
ed, In this manner operating, as it 
does, by means of its local divisions, over 
every part of the Diocese of Bath and 
Wells, it pursues perseve ringly that one 


REGISTER. 


great purpose, the moral and religious 
instruction of the people in the princi 

ples of the established religion of the 
land, The fruits of its exertions in this 
grateful field of Christian cultivation, 
annually and carefully collected, and 
presented, in the form of Diocesan Re- 
ports, at the Anniversary Meetings, 
have, during the last eight years, at 
once elevated greatly the name and in- 
fluence of our Parent Society around ns, 
and exhibited, in a most favourable light, 
the attention of the Church to the men- 
tal and spiritual wants of the people in 
this populous Diocese. The present Re- 
port will, it is believed, sustain this cha- 
racter with additional strength, and thus 
prove the different District Committees 
of the union‘to be worthy of an increase 
of that support with which they lave 
hitherto been favoured. 

Such have been the effects of the pre- 
sent plan on which the business of the 
Society is conducted in the Bath Dis- 
trict, that it was resolved at the Dis- 
trict Meeting of the present year, to ad- 
dress the Society for the purpose of ob- 
taining its sanction for the general adop- 
tion of the same plan throughout the 
large towns and cities of England and 
Wales. Though the answer to this ad- 
dress does not allow us to expect the 
entire advantages which would have 
probably arisen from the full recom- 
mendation of the Parent Society, yet it 
is such as, we believe will, ultimately, 
lead to its general, though gradual adop- 


tion. “ The Board have resolved to 
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leave it open to the respective Commit- 
to determine whether they shall 
hire aseparate shop and employ a sepa- 
rate agent, as at Bath, or whether they 
shall entrust the business to a regular 
bookseller, as at Brighton and many 
other places.” We are satisfied that the 
superiority of the former method will 
continue to be displayed by the supe- 
riority of the sales at all places which 
shall give it the preference; and the 
simple fact, that the sales in the small 
Archdeaconry of Bath at present far ex- 
ceed those of any other District in the 
Kingdom, howe ver large and populous, 


tees 


Vells Diocesan Assocration. 


extension of this plan throughout the 
Diocese 
quest that letters (post paid) may be 
addressed to their Depository, No. 13, 
Kingston-buildings. 

Orders for Books, Parochial and Do- 
mestic Libraries, &c. must be address- 
ed to the Rev. E. W. Grintield, District 
Secretary, No, 13, Kingston-buildings, 
at the Bath District Society’s Deposi 
tory; or Mr. J. Gregory, the Sub-S« 
is in attendance during 


; for which purpose they re 


ro 
g 
cretary: who 


the usual hours of business, 
OFFICERS OF THE BATH COMMITTEE: 


PRESIDENT. 


is of itself sufficient to recommend tt to The Rizht Reverend the Lord Bishop 
the attention of all who desire to pro- of Bath and Wells. 
mote the pewer and influence of tas VICE- PRESIDENTS. 
truly Christian Association. The Venerable the Archdeacon of 
The sales at the Bath De pository Bath. 
were as follow during the year 1S823— The Reverend the Rector of Bath 
1824; E SECRETARY. 
BIDIES eee eeereeeeee Tie Reverend E. W. Grinfield, M.A 
Psalters P62 SROSSES 0:06 21 Minister of Laura Chapel, Bath 
Testaments SP ee are 629 TREASURER. 
Common Prayer Books 211% Charles Lowder, Esq 
Bound Books and Tracts...13,959 The Select Committee consists of 
¢ ee ore twenty-four Clerical and Lay Members 
Grand Total, . ..17,656 of the Parent Society, resident within 
In the mean time, the Committee at the District. 
Bath will be happy to give every kind Subscriptions to the Lending Librars 
of information which may lead to the at 2s. per year, amounting to 7/, 8s 
General Absiract of the Books andTracts circulated by the different District 
Committees of the Diocese of Bath and Wells during the past Year 
Other Bound 
ymmon Books and 
District. Rible Testan Prayers Psalters Tract 
nea 708 629 2118 217 13959 
Bridgewater ...... 57 rf 343 1075 
Castle-Carey,... 57 154 213 f 1445 
Crewkerne , oe 204 423 923 
eee . 31 22 04 - 1257 
Merston _ 10 108 174 164 ISI6 
Faunton and Dunster 379 662 1700 1s2 7128 
Wells and Axbridye No return, 
Potal....1354 1933 5065 563 30601 


General Abstract of the Returns of 
Children be longing to Daily and 
Sunday Scho Is, in connection with 
the National Church within the Dio- 
cese of Bathand Wells. for the Year 
1823—1824 

Sath and Bedminster (inclu 
ding non-returned Parishes, as by 
SAGE POEM ccccocvcess 185 


Chew-Magna,in the Bath Arch 
deaconry, (received since the Re 
port went to Sunday 
School, Boys 66, Girls 80 : 
ported chiefly by the family of th 


press 


(sup 


Rev. Mr. Hall, the Vicar) 140 
Bridgewater ..... i .cecec ee 1524 
Castie-CUarey ccctccces ° . 1470 





Crewkerne 
12 


\ 





cee hated 
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"OUMNG 6 ccittecccsnes sven SR 

Merston and Iichester 1589 

Ditto (received siuce 3131 
Report went to press.. 1542 

‘Taunton and Dunster. ....... 28438 

Wells and A xbridge (return not 
completed but supposed to be .. 3305 





20,943 
Add to the above, Castle-Ca- 
rey Day Schools 158, and Crew- 
kerne ditto 281, not returned; 
making together (as per report of 
1822 and last year) ...2....5. 439 
Total. .21,382 
Being an increase above the 
report of last year....... sesee Sree 


Income of the respective District Com- 

mitlees, during the last year. 
s. s. d. 

Bath and Bedminster 169 O O 
Bridgewater ........ 13 18 113 
Castle-Carey ..005. 42 9 O 
Crewkerne (not returned) — — 
BOOMS scsscccccass 6 14 10 
Merston and Iichester 37 4 ¢ 
Taunton and Dunster.. 83 6 4 
Wells and Axbridge...... 19 9 O 


£411 19 6! 

Such is the aspect of the Parent So- 
ciety’s affairs, and such the extent of its 
operation during the past year, in the 


different divisions of the Diocese of 


Bath and Wells, which the Association 
are enabled to present in this (the 
Eighth) Annual Report of their pro- 
ceedings. ‘The whole certainly exhibits 
a well consolidated system of moral and 
religious instruction, excellently adapt- 
ed in its organization extensively to pu- 
rify and enlighten the popular mind, and 
in its practical operation also, conduet- 
ed, in some portions of the Diocesan 
Union, with considerable energy and 
great public advantage, If, in others 

* A large and handsome National 
School, to be capable of receiving seve- 
ral hundred Children, is now in course 
of erection at Frome. A grant of 350/, 
has been obtained for it from the Na- 
tional Society, and 50/, from the Div- 
cesan School at Wells. 


of the associated Districts, its action be 
still comparatively feeble, and in all of 
them, at best, be susceptible of great 
additional extension, that common im- 
pulse of active attachment to the great 
common cause, spoken of in the begin- 
ning of this Report as gradually strength- 
ening the hands of the Association, will, 
it may be hoped, in no long time, ade- 
quately supply every dcficiency.—The 
present Report, however, presents, as 
former ones lave done, some features 
worthy of separate notice. 

The greatly increased extent to whicl 
the Bath Committee continue to circu- 
late the Society’s instruction, furnishes 
a most satisfactory proof of the value 
and wisdom of the plan of their new De- 
pository. Such a freedom and energy 
of action have indeed been thereby com- 
municated to the book-sales of this Com- 
mittee, and, consequently, to its public 
usefulness, as must, ere long, render 
their experience in this respect most 
valuable, by way of example, to the 
kingdom at large. ‘The Town Lending 
Library also, and the noble National 
School immediately counected with the 
same Committee, continue eminently to 
flourish, 

‘The Crewkerne District, daring the 
last year, has assumed a more prominent 
station than heretofore among the asso- 
ciated divisions of the Diocese; and, 
in conseqnence, there is the best reason 
to hope, that the Society is entering in 
that part of the country, under power- 
ful local patronage, upon an extensive 
career of public benefit. 

The satisfactory improvement of the 
Society's affairs also, in the important 
Deanery of Ilchester, which, for several 
years past, has contributed but little to 
the valuable matter of the Diocesan 
Reports, though not already positively 
brought into action, may be said to be 
on the eve of displaying itself, Under 
the promised co-operation of zealous 
friends, it is confidently expected that 
the Society will soon, therefore, take 
deep root, and flourish in that hitherto 
comparatively neglected district. 

The circulation of the Society’s Books 
generally throughout the Diocese, du- 
ring the past year, appears to have pro 
ceeded upen a satisfactory and increas- 
ing scale. But dhaé of the Holy Serip 
tures, and of the Bouok of Common 
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Prayer more especially, has considera- 
bly exceeded even the gratifying 
amounts reported last year. The Asso- 
ciation, therefore, have again ample 
grounds for congratulating the Diocese 
at large upon a symptom unequivocally 
favourable to the growing influence of 
pure aud orthodox Christianity around 
them. The attachment, indeed, of the 
popular mind to the established formu- 
laries of the Church of England, they 
consider as the best national security 
which can be obtained for the perma- 
nence of the pure worship of God, and 
of sound Christian morality iv the land. 
The Report of Schools, for the last 
year, which they are now enabled to 
present, will be also a material improve- 
ment upon that of any former year. 
From the Districts of Bath and Bridge- 
water, and Frome, the zealous exer- 
tions of the officers of the Committecs 
have succeeded in procuring returns ap- 
proximating to accuracy and fulness. 
Lhe laudable exertions, indeed, of most 
of the local Committees are clearly in- 
dicated by the amount of their respec- 
tive Reports under this head; and if 
they fall short of entire, and well merit- 
ed success, the partial failure can only 
be accounted for by such a back ward- 
ness, on the part of sume of the Paro- 
chial Clergy, to answer the annual 
school enquiries, as the Association can 
only regret and hope to see in time 
yield to the obvious interest of the holy 
and enlightened cause in which they are 
engaged. The Sub-Committee appoint- 
ed, with reference to this important sub 
ect, by the eighth resolution of last 
year’s anniversary meeting, 
known, 


have made 
clearly and respectfully, by 
means of a circular letter sent through- 
out the districts, and appended to this 
Report, the objects and w ishes of the 
Association in these education enquiries ; 
and the present in:proved character of 
the returns trom districts may, 
therefore, be looked npon as one of the 
first results of that prudent and well- 
timed measure, 

The respective funds of the several 
united Committees will be found, a/l 
of them, during the last year, to have re 
tained, at least, the same degree of pros 
perity which distinguished them in_ the 
last Diocesan Report; whilst those ot a 
tew of the districts (and of that of Bath 


some 


1&I 


in particular) have increased in amoun! 
of income. 

The whole sum annually expended in 
the circulation of the Society’s instruc- 
tion through the Diocese, at present 
amounts to between 4 and 500/. The 
Diocesan Fund, whose object is exclu 
sively the permanent support of the 
Association in its corporate capacity, 
has been augmented, during the last 
year, to the sum of 3591. 10s. 6d. by a 
cousiderable additional investment in 
the public four per cent. funds; and has 
now, therefore, attained a power of ef 
fecting, with the aid of a trifling subsi 
diary aid from the districts, every ob 
ject which was contemplated by its esta~ 
blishment. ‘The principal part of this 
ast investment, it is worthy of special 
record, consisted of a legacy of 20/. 
bequeathed by the late Rev. Thomas 
Abraham Salmon, who has thus left be 
hind him an additional proof of the zeal- 
ous interest with which he ever regard 
ed and promoted the interests of the 
Association. 

Whilst, however, the retrospect of 
the past year is upon the whole cheer- 
ing in its character, it is again clouded 
by one of those natural events which, 
whenever they occur, cannot fail to 
leave regrets behindthem. ‘The recent 
death of their late very venerable Dio 
cesan has deprived the Association not 
only of a zealous president, but of a 
steady and munificent friend. From the 
first formation of their Union, his in 
fluence had been exerted to strengthen, 
his counsel to direct it, and his encou- 
ragement, in every way, to promote Its 
prosperity. However naturally, there- 
fore, in the maturity of years, he may 
have departed from among them to that 
peace, ** passing all understanding,” 
which doubtless awaited him, they can 
not but feel regret, humanly speaking, 
at the separation which has removed 
him from his paternal superintendance 
over them, and his anxious and active 
concern for their welfare, 

It is unnecessary here to offer any de- 
tailed observations on the general pro- 
ceedings of the Parent Society. Its An- 
nual Report, widely circulated, and full 
and accurate in information, as it alway 
is, carries the record of its own excel- 
lencies and extensive activity generally 
throughout the country ; 


and leaves, 
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theretore, te its Provincial affiliated As- 
sociations, only the grateful duty of ex- 
pressing their warmest congratulations 
on its increasing and providential pros- 
The extent, indeed, to which 


perity. 
bene- 


it carries forward its grand and 
volent designs, in its united foreign and 
domestic character, both as a distribu- 
tor of the Holy Scriptures, and as a 
teacher of the Gospel in entire strength 
and purity, justly entitles it to be con- 
sidered as the first religious charity in 
this favoured land of charitable energy 


and zeal, 
I 
SOCIETY FOR THE PROPA- 
GATION OF THE GOSPEL 
IN FOREIGN PARTS. 


THis Society held their Anniversary 
Meeting on Friday last, at Bow Church 
when a most masterly and eloquent 
discourse was delivered by the Bishop 
of Gloucester, from Isaiah liv. %, 3. 
*¢ Enlarge the place of thy tent, and let 
them stretch forth the curtains of thine 
habitations: spare not, lengthen thy 
cords, and strengthen thy stakes; for 
thou break forth on the right 
hand and on the left; and thy seed 
shall inherit the Gentiles, and make the 
After 
the proceeding of the day, the Lord 
Mayor entertained the Bishops and 
other dignified Clergy, the Treasures 
and Secretary of the Society, the Al 
dermen, Sheritts, &c, with a sumptuous 
present 


shalt 


desolate cities to be inhabited.’ 


dinner at the Mansion House 
the Bishops of London, Lincolu, Salis. 
bury. St. David’s, Bath and Wells, Car- 
lisle, Exeter, Gloucester, Chester, Lan- 
daff, Chichester, Down and Connor, 
the Bishop designate of Nova Scotia, 
the Dean of Carlisle, the Archdeacon 
ot London, Messrs. Wellesley, 
berg, Trollope, Hamilton, Markland, 
Kenny, Wrench, &c. Aldermen Flower, 
Llunter, Birch, and Magnay; Sheriffs 


Blom 


Brown and Key 


LICHFIELD DISTRICT. 
\r a numerous and respectable Meet 
ing of the Licnrittp Diocesan Com- 
mittee of the above Society, held in 





Lu hr ld District Committee. 


the Consistory Court, in the Cathedral, 
on Monday, the 3rd day of January, 
1525, 

The Hon. and Rt. Rev. 
THE LORD BISHOP of th 


* Diocese (President) in the Chair. 
It was resolved unanimously— 


I. That the Committee are gratified 
to observe an accession of new mem 
bers in the course of the last year ; but 
that they remark with regret that the 
society has not received support, in 
the Diocese, by any means adequate 
to the supply of its multiptied objects, 
and increased wants, 

I]. That as the comparative fewness 
of the Subscribers cannot but be chiefly 
Owing to a want of information, re 
specting the character and conduct of 
the Society, the Secretary be requested 
to send a copy of the last “* Report,” 
and several copies of the “ Appeal to 
the Public,” to the Incumbent of each 
of the following chief Towns, in the 
Diocese, with a request that he will 
make such use of them as he deems 
best calculated to promote the inte. 
rests of the Society: Statford, Stone, 
Newcastle, Derby, Burton-on-Trent, 
Ashbourne, Chesterfield, W olverhamp- 
ton, Coventry, Leamington, Leek, 
Buxton, &c. 

III, That these Resolutions, with a 
List of the Committees already formed 
in the Diocese, be printed and sent 
with the Report. 

IV. On the motion of the Dean, 
seconded by Sir Charles Oake ley, Bart. 

That the thanks of the Committe: 
be unanimously offered to the Lord 
Bishop, for the honour and great bene 
fit of his Lordship’s Presidency at this 
meeting, 

V. On the motion of the 
shop eed 

That 
be given to the 
Treasurer, 

SPENCER MADAN, 


Secretary and Treasurer. 


Lord Bi 


the thanks of the Committee 
Rev, Secretary and 


Then follows a list of the Committees 
alluded to in the Resolutions, 


The following Circular has been sent 
to the Members of the different Dis- 
tricts. 











Storrington District Committee. 


Reverend Sir, 

Permit me to suggest, in furtherance 
of the wishes of the Society, that in 
several Districts, Committees have been 
formed, after due notice by advertise- 
ment, or by circulars, at the quarterly 
or other meetings of the Committee 
of the Sister Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, to meet in fu- 
ture, at the same time and place, and, 
in many instances, with the same Se- 
cretary and Treasurer acting for both 
Committees, You will, however, of 
course, be guided by circumstances, as 
to the measures which you may think 
well to adopt. 

As the new Committees shall be 
formed, many of the names which now 
appear in the Diocesan List, may be 
transferred to their proper Deanery ot 
District, according to local conveni- 
ence. 

From the large proportion of Clerical 
Subscribers, observable in the forego- 
ing lists, it seems particularly desirable 
the affluent 
and charitable Laity, of every rank and 
station, in favour of a Society, which, 


to endeavour to mterest 


from the simple fact of its having ex- 
three 
years, to the amount of 23,000/, in the 
earnest prosecution of its benevolent 


ceeded its means, in the last 


designs, has the strongest claims on then 
cordial and liberal support. 
I am, Reverend Sir, 
Your obedient humble servant, 


SPENCER MADAN. 


Close, Lich fie ld, 
January 10th, 1825. 


STORRINGTON DISTRICT, 
PATRON. 


The Right Reverend the Bishop of 


Chichester, 
PRESIDENT 
The Venerable the Archdeacon of 
Chichester, 


VICE-PRESIDENTS., 


The Right Hon. Lord De la Zouche. 
E. Barker, Esq. 

Sir C. M. Burrell, Bart. M.P. 

W. Burrell, Esq. M.P. 

J. T. Daubuz, Esq. 

C. Goring, Esq. 

R. H. Hurst, Esq 


Lieut. Gen. Sir R, Jones, K.C.B 

J. M. Lloyd, Esq. M.P. 

H. Tredcroft, Esq. 

J. Trower, Esq. 

J. Wakefield, Esq. 

R. W. Walker, Esq. 
TREASURER, 

The Rev. Henry Warren 
SECKETARIES, 

The Rev. W. Woodward, 

The Rey. G. Wells. 


The Rev. W. Vaux. 


REPORT. 

Tue Srorrincton District Com 
MITTEE, in aid of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts, have again to congratulate the 
Subscribers on the increasing interest 
tuken in the proceedings of the Society, 
manifested in an addition, during the 
last year, of ¢ leven District Committees 
to those before in correspondence with 
the Parent Society: making the whole 
number of such Committees, as stated 
in the Annual Report of the Society, 
just published, to be sirty-four. 

In reviewing the proceedings of the 
Society, as detailed in that Report, it 
cannot but afford a high gratification to 
every contributor to its objects, to find 
that a measure, which the Society took 
the lead in advocating with his Majesty's 
Government, and to which this Com 
mittee in Report of last year 
ventured to ailude, has been happily 
carried into eftect ; and that our West 


thei 


Indian Colonies will, ere long, enjoy 
the advantage of a regular resident 
Episcopal superintendence over their 


Ecclesiastical concerns, Two Bishops, 
one for Jamaica and its dependencies, 
the other for Barbados and the Lee- 
ward Islands, were consecrated in July 
last ; and before this Address is in the 
hands of the Subscribers will probably 
be far advanced on their voyage to theit 
respective destinations, From this ap 

pointment, and from the increased 
number of resident Clergy, which forms 
a part of the arrangement, the most fa 

vourable results my be anticipated; 
not only in that, to which a Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel most 
naturally looks, the advance of Chris 

tianity itself among the Slave popula 

tion, but m the extension of the legiti 
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mate influence of religion, which may It has indeed been suggested, that 
be expected to follow, among the the Government at home, or the local 
Planters * themselves. governments might, perhaps, be in- 

The record of the ordinary proceed duced to relieve the Society of that 
ings of the Society, in its Report for part of its expenditure which is directed 
the past year, will not be read without to -the support of permanent Ministers 
interest by those who take pleasure in and Catechists ; a burden clearly incum- 
reviewing the effects of a zealous ac- bent upon every Christian Government, 
tivity directed by prudence to worthy and for which, in some shape or other, 
objects. Of this many examples will they are bound to provide, And this ob- 
be found in the annals of the various ligation having been already in some de- 
Missions, supported by the Society, gree recognized by the Government of 
more especially inthe North American this country, hopes are entertained, that 
Colonies of Great Britain, some more effectual measures for this 

The Subscribers to this excellent purpose than any hitherto taken may, 
Charity will hear with pain, that the ere long, be carried into effect. Butin 
continued inadequacy of its Funds has the mean time, the calls upon the So- 
again rendered the sale of no less a sum ciety, in its Own proper sphere of ex- 
than £8000, of its capital stock indis- ertion, are daily increasing, and demand 
pensable to supply the deficiencies of the attention of all who are interested 
its annual revenue. The repetition of in the cause of genuine Christianity. 
such draughts on its permanent Funds And the Storrington Committee, whik 
points to results of the most alarming it gratefully acknowledges the support 
nature to the ultimate efficiency of the already aflorded to the Society, through 
Society. From the Tables of its Re- its agency, cannot conclude this Address, 
ceipts and Expenditure tor the last ten without once more entreating the atten- 
years, annexed to its Annual Report, it tion of those, into whose hans it may 
sufficiently appears that, unless speedy fall, to the claims of the Society for the 
and effectual aid be supplied, the scale Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
of its exertions must of necessity be con Parts. 
tracted, to the no small risk of the best P. Woop, Chairman, 
interests of our fellow subjects in al Steyning, Oct, 28, 1824. 
most all our Colonies. 

Treasurer's Annual Account to Midsummer, 1824. 


{’, Ss. d, 
Received to Midsummer, Paid for Printing, &e..... 
43 O 6 | Remitted to Parent Society 


1US4, saeccverscecerse 


£43 


Remitled by the Storrington District Committee to the Parent Society 
S. & & 


In the Year 1820 .... 35 17 10 
IS821..... 30 1 9 
S22 0.0. BT 11 
1823 .... 3912 OV 
1824 .... 38 6 6 


Total remitted in five years..£181 15 0 


Subscriptions and Benefactions will be received by the Treasurer, the Rev. I 
W arnren, Ashington; as also by the Secretaries, the Rev. W. Woopwarp, 
West Grinstead; the Rev. G. Wetis, Wiston; and the Rev. W. Vaux, 
Tarring. 


* On this subject the Committee desire particularly to draw the attention of 
those interested in the question to the Bishop of Exeter's Sermon preached be 
fore the Society in February last, and printed wit) the Annual Report, lately 


published. 











CLERGY 


On Tuesd . the 22d of f bruary, was 
held the anniversary of this excellent 
Institution. A very full attendar 
the members of the Society took place 
in the earlier part of the day for the 
dispatch of business, at 
sons’ lavern, and at fir tl 


Sat down to dinuer, bhere were not 


were, t 
sident, in the Chair, the Bishops of Sa- 
Bath and Wells, 
Liandaff, Exeter, Gi 
Chichester, Chester, the Lord ¢ 
Justice of the K ug’s Bench, the L 
Chief Justice ot the Common Pleas, 
Mr. Justice Park, Mr. Justice Gaselee, 


lisbury, 
Coventry, 





Lord Bolton, Mr. ‘I. Wilson, M. P., 
Mr. Bosanquet, the Dean of Carlisle, 
the Archdeacons of London, Middle- 
sex, St. Albans, Stafford, and several 
other Dignitaries of the ¢ besides 
many highly respec e Laymen 

After the toasts of ** Church and 
King,” “ the Royal Family,” “ the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury,’ had been given 
from the Chair, the Bishop of Bath 
and Wells rose to propose the health 
of the excellent and revered Presi- 
dent, of whom lhe spoke with much 


animation and feeling, as a man whose 
distinguished virtues in his high station 
were too well known to require him to 
expatiate on them, especially on such 
an occasion when his Lordship bim- 
self was present ; but at the same time 
he would touch more particularly on 
one point, he meant the cordial interest 
which he (the Bishop of London) 
evinced in the Institution which the 
company were then assembled to cele- 
brate, and he would therefore propose 
the health of his Lordship as a toast pe- 
culiarly appropriate on the present oc- 
easion. 

The Bishop of London then rose to 
return thanks for the manner in which 
his name has been received, and as- 
sured the company that the Bishop of 
Bath and Wells tad only done 
justice in mentioning his cordial attach- 
ment to this Institution. He had anxi- 
ously watched its progress, and it de- 


Vil. 


him 
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lighted him to behold it in its present 
state of promise, supported as it was 
by the most eminent men of the coun- 
try. His Lordship then entered into 
some detail respecting the flourishing 
state of the Clergy Orphan School, and 
expressed his great satisfaction at the 
manner in which it was conducted by 
the present master and mistress of the 
School, He hoped the finances of 
the Society would soon enable them to 
fill up the number which the buildings 
were capable of accommodating. A 
great deal, he observed, might be ac- 
complished by the formation of Dis- 
trict Committees, and by the personal 
exertions of individual members in 
naking known the comprehensive 
nature of the charity, in their respec- 
tive neighbourhoods, Much indeed, he 
added, had been already effected by 
directed exertions in particular 
parts of the country. In particular 
his Lordship alluded to what has lately 
been done on behalf of the Society in 
the diocese of Chichester, under the 
encouragement of the excellent Prelate 
who presides over that diocese ; and at 
Worthing, by Mr. Davison. He con- 
cluded with proposing as a toast, ‘‘ the 
of the Clergy Orphan So- 


oJ 


well 


prosperity 
ciety.” 

‘** The Corporation of the Sons of the 
Clergy” was then given from the Chair, 
and then the “ Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge.” Mr, Parker, as 
Secretary, returned thanks in behalf of 
the Society, and to 
their willingness to co-operate with the 
Clergy Orphan Society to the utmost 
of their power, 

The Bishop of London afterwards 
proposed the health of “ his friend 
Lord Kenyon,” whom, he said, he re- 
gretted not to see on this occasion by 
his side according to his usual custom, 
and whom he highly eulogized as a 
warm and active friend of the Church, 
and a man also univerally respected 
and esteemed for the virtues of his pri- 
vate life. 

The Bishop of London then gave the 
health of the two Chief Justices, and 
of Mr, Justice Park and Mr, Justice 
The Lord Chief Justice re- 


bore testimony 


CGaselee, 


LD 








Cl 0; 


rei Pp 
turned thanks, and briefly alluded to 
the union Re the 
Law, which had been touched on by the 
Right Rev. Prelate in proposing the 
health of the Judges, and which he 
trusted would be indissoluble, 


between ligion and 


Phe health of the Stewards being 
given from the Chair, Mr. Justice Best 
ose and returned thanks, expressing 


his warm attachmen! to the Church, in 


the bos of which he had been nu: 


ym 
tured, and the Ministers of which he had 

very reason to respect, from his own 
well 


nowledge of the private as as 
professional merits of many them. 
Vuis Charity, he observed, was amply 


titled to support ft ,all members of 


the hurch, for he believed it was ow 
ig ina great: isure to the lenity with 

ich the Clergy 1 juired the payment 
of their legal di , that their orphan 
were left in a state requiring the pro 
tect " 

i it B } i I then ive 

the City of London, and Mr. Wilso 
one of its Kepres ntativ , WhO id fa 


titution with 


Mr 


voured the ip His supp vt 


n this occasion. Wilson returned 
flanks, adding, the lively interest winch 


he took in a 


* and 


Charity of so admirable a 


trusted the 


ne 


present w ld on thei mee 


again be enal 1 to « vratulate them- 
sely on its increased and inci ing 
prosperity. 

The Bishop of London then pro 





posed the health of the Treasurers.— 
The Reverend Archdeacon Cambridge, 
and Mr, Joshua Watson,—the latter of 
whom, he regretted, was prevented by 
the pressure of illness from being pre- 
sent at the dinner, though he had not 
failed to attendance in the 
course of the morning as long as there 
Society to be 


give his 
was any business of the 
transacted. 

The Reverend 


bridge returned t 


Archdeacon Cam- 
wks for himself and 
his brother Treasurer, to whose merits, 
he said, he could not | the 
opportunity of paying a just tribute of 
pr Society 
principally indebted to his exertions for 
the present state of efficiency. 
The “ National Society for 


cation of the Poor 


preseut 


ise, as he considered the 


the Ed 


. es 
in the Principles 


of the Established ¢ was then 
given from the Chair 

The Rev. Dr. Wa b the Seere 
tary, returned than at th sane 


hi 





time described the flourishing condi 


tion of the Institution and the great 
benefits accruing to the country from 
its establishment. The last toast 
giveh by the Bishop of London was, 
** May the Orphans of the Clergy never 


Want} ction, aud the protected ne- 
After which, the 


sed about nine o'clock. 


ver want gratitude.” 


lis 
—— 
MILLBANK, 


From the Chaplain's Jo irnal, p 281. 


1824, Nept. 11.— The extreme 
ignorance as to their religious duties 
Ww h I hav in the course of more 
than exit years, met with among the 
priso 4 rec ived into the Penitentiary, 
has been lamentable ; but among those 


ven recently adinitted, their 
of im@nor has exceeded all 
Several of them 
appear, from their own act ount, never, 


nce 


napination 


when in society, to have been in a 
place W or even to have said 
their pray . he same sad _ history 
they given of their parents, With 
ill this before me, L cannot but antici- 
pate mt fit from the religious in- 

ruction they w lerive in the schools 


iblished in the Pe 


litentiary,and also 
system of NATIONAL 
ATION is more widely extended 
throughout the country, so much tlie 
IMMISSION CKIME 
lyand that parents them- 
selves, from their children having been 
tanght their duty to God and their 
neighbour, will, by their example, be 


more Will tue ¢ 


be diminish 


OF 


brought, with the blessing of Divine 
Providence, to feel the importance of 
true religion, and the benefits to be de- 


onstant attendance at 
rd’s day, and 


per manner, 


rived from a ¢ 
public worship on the L 


also to estimate, in a { 


the value that instruction which is 
now so generally used among the 


Poor. 
NNetrT, D.D. 
Ch iplain. 


* * Of the small number of persons 
that can read in the Penitentiary, seve- 
ral have been taught in the Gaols from 


which they have been rece ived, as much 
the of impris 


v 


18 term ninenut wonld 
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4 Summary of the Members of the t January 27, 182! 





19 W orcester eeees eeeesesee eeeeeee DD eeoeseeveses eeoecervece - 200 
20 St Mary Hall coe tht ere cevesere QS ecve ° cocccceece 75 
21 Magdalen Hall-+-+---+ Cocce o° a eee 142 
99 Wow Enu Mall. o6ss csccce cocies i Haesvacteeccteteteas Ol 
ee arr ee ee é BE: avascdanaceegensadic - 48 
24 St. Edmund Hall ...... wwe eee ie setsbseseceocsoccosss SO 

2116 1660 


: College 


V 
.% . * t “ »} rinirr pe oo 
In full Convocation, the University Seal Ege poweng Joseph Smith, Trinity Colleg 





was affixed to an instrument releasing the 


Mayor, Bailiff’, and Citizens of Oxford H Jat R. Queen’s ¢ c 
from the observance of rtain acts here ' = 
fore required of them on Dies Sch tir 
in memory of the diastrous events wl M low! 1, ¢ is College 
occurred in a conflict between the Students 
of the University and the Citizens of Ox ——oe rs 
ford, in the year 1354-5, 30 Edward ITT Jack J ph, St. John’s College 
‘a DTU Ty 3 i 4 4/7 yo. 

The Rev. John Nelson, W.A. of Trinity BACHELOR IN DIVINITY 

Hall, Cambridge, was admitted to an ad Homer, Rev. Thomas, Trinity ( ollege 


eundem Degree inthis University, to which 
he was presented by the Rev. Dr, Ellerton LICENTIATES IN PHYS! 


Fellow of Magdalen Colleg A at ’ Christoph John Robert, Esq. 
+} 16 Reta | ’ 
February | Mort Edwa Esq. M.B. T: nity Col- 
Mr. Anthony Grant was admitted Sc! leg 
jar of New College meena cz 
CAMBRIDGI , and 


Degrees conse rred January 26. 














wary is 
iin iain tase ical Mr. Thomas Williamson Peile, of Tr 
W ade Arthur Savage, St. Joh Col nity College, was elected University Scho 
lege. lar, on Dr. Davies's Foundation, 


MASTERS OF ARTS 

> 1 ) , CLASSICAL TRIPOS, 1825. 
Harvey, Rev. Thomas, Peml OR Hall. . , 
Synge, Rev. Thomas, St. Peter’s Colleg EXAMINERS. 


BACHELORS Of ARTS 


Graham, John, M.4. Christ 


Law, Henry, St. John’ 
Edgar, Edward Raik Downing College. Platt, T) Pell, M44. Tr 
k Cook Jesus ( f Shelford, Thomas, .V..4. Corpus Cl 


iam Palmer, Qu i ( 





ze, FIRST ( LASS. 
Vernon, John, Emmanuel Colles Be 
Whitter, Walrond, St. Peter’s Coll 


on, Pembroke. 


5‘ Hawkins, Trinity. 








DOCTOR OF LAWS Isaacson, John's 
Frere, William, Esq. Master of Downing a wf alana 
re Pooley, ¢ ‘y John 
“ Praed, $***" Trinity. 
Prater, Trinity. 

His Grace the Duke of Buc " is ad Riddell, Trinity 
mitted of St. John’s College Smith, Trinity. 

Samuel Stone tusby, Ese B.A. of Williainson, Trinity 
Catherine Hall, is elected a foundation F¢ Wilson, John’s. , 
low of that Society Wiml ey, Emmanu 

SEATONIAN PRIZE SECOND CLASS 

The subject of the Seatonian Prize Poem Blakelock, Catherine 
for the present year is—‘‘ The Building Dade, Caius 
and Dedication of the Second Teu ple. Kempthorne, 4q. John’ 





ptl 
Pratt, Trinity. 
January 28. Warner, Trinty. 
Warner, John’s. 


The late Dr. Smith Annual Prizes of Williamson, <q. Clare. 





25l. each to the two best proficients In Young, Trinity. 
Mathematics and Natural PI} osophy : 
among the commencing Bachelors « Arts. THIRD CLASS 
were adjudged to Mr. James Challis, of Barlow, Peter’ 
Trinity College, and Mr. William Wil Bollaerts, Trinity. 
liamson, of Clare Hal the first id s 
yd Wranglers. : ry 
H 1, Trinity 
February 9 M , John’ 
M , C. Trinity 
The Rev. George Maclear W.A. of Tri- 
nit c cre Jublu \ orp ted « 
a atte PREFERMENTS. 
Adamson, Lawrence, to be First Minister 
MEMBERS PRIZES. of the Church and Parish of Cupar, in 
The subjects for the present year are, the | bytery of Cupar and county of 
for the , Fife Patron, the King. 
Baker, Laurence P. B.D. Vii Imping 
SENIOR BACHELORS. P : 1 Fellow of St. John College 
De statu futuro quznam fuero Veterur Cambridge, to the Rectory of Medbourne 
inter Greecos ct Romanos Philosophorur cum Holt, Leicestershire Patre th 





dign 


the 


tert 


Hoste, Jan 


Barwick, N 

Hoste, of Barwic k } 
Hunt, J. to the | 

Rathmichael, [re 
Madden, W.C. / 

( ridg 

Chr Cl 

I Arist 

7 

M ‘Cleod, 


mest 

Mass 
Packma 

lege, 

Langdoi 

Dean and Chapter ot I 
Pearson, George, B.D. Fell 

College, Camb: lg 

Castle Camps, Cambr 

the Governors of the ( 
Plunkett, W. to the Ri 

land; Patron, the King 
Pulleyne, B. to the Vicara 

ton, Norfolk Pat 











( wvers ly al rl ( le rical / if lligence. | i] 


Donne, James, 14,4. Vicar of St. Pa Beaver, Herbert John, BD. Rector 





Bedtord nd Perps i! Curate ft Sont Barcomb, near Lewes, Sussex, and 
Carlton. Lincol re t M , eld y Fe w ot Corpus Chri 1 Col 
daughter of ite Ma D Oxford 
Esq Berke 7 nas Rowland, D.D. Rector 
j , Luke, B..4. of Ch ( O of Wootton, Oxfordshire, and formerly 
f t the I ot O to | I of New College, aged 83 Dr. 
t Ow W e, sq Be y took Degree of M.A, in 
M.P 1 i i tJ J 1 (69; B.D. May, 1786; and 
, LD ¢ month. The 
( t W t H ! th ilt of the Warden 
‘ ' { \ | 1] New Collec 
W I i I B J vard ; rs Rector 
R I \ I i 7 6th 
J i i ii \ ( Wo Ke r i pt 
ti j \ I Bra Bed 
( l t iormerly Fellow of 
G i i ( | B.A. 1784, 
va \ \ \ \ it ory H St 
tT I \ M fhe \ ton 
I ifr« Master 
h j Ss. | c 
i H fall, ( ( . D n, for nearly half 
v) ! l Rector of 
Le ( I I } Driffield, near 
1 ¢ - { i i 





I I 
‘ \ his 
| \ f A ath, Pem 
Rig ' H 
| Hi ( ; ss. > or of Swair thorpe, 
M l H \ ! : 2 gham, Norfolk, 
f Great | ) 
I pson, 1 ! Hept , J. Rector of Astbury, Che 
‘ \ ) i hire 
young hter of Aldern W I G. Rect f Thornd Suffolk 
Henry A er, of Dul it Monk James, James, Curate of Lantarnam, Mon 
tow t ! I i re 
Pu H. T. MA. of St. J ( f | I i, R or of Monnington-on 
O> d,and R tor of | ( \ 1] tual Curate f St. Mar 
kk | R 2 id Michaelchurch-Escley ; at 
Mitchell, ! vr of ¢ h D Monnir n-on-W ye, Herefordshire, 
LiKe I i I re ( 
H ‘ Ml J J Lewin, Robert, at Liverpool, aged 85 
B M C. M.A. Rector of Holdsham, York 
W lite W i J ] } ed & 
iB in l Esq Vi \ j \V D.D 
| W tl B.A 1) I | or of Kildollen 
J ( { t l 
H { \ J 4. Kector of Horseheath 
! {ry I or rly plain 
i i t i 4 cree’ ‘ } tr 
Ba is 77 
co fills, J Rector of Litth 
: : BAI | N n ged 43 
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The Harmony of the Law and the 
Gospel, with regard to the Doctrine 
of a Future State. By T. W.L 
caster, M.A. 8vo. 12s, 


A Sermon on the Duty of 
Communion at the Lord’s Table. ; 
the Rev. J. Courtney, M.A. Rector 
of Goxhill, Yorkshire, and of Sander 
stead, Surry. 8vo. 6d. 

A Respectful Address to the Arch 
bishops and Bishops of the United 
Church of England and Ireland, re- 
specting the necessity of Morning and 
Afternoon Service, ou Sunday, in every 
Parish Church in his Majesty's Domi- 
Thoughts on the Kesi- 
By a Church- 


nions; with 
deuce of the Clergy. 
ls. 6d. 


A Sermow preached at the Conse 
cration of Christ Church, North Brad 


man. vo, 


fo C'or) 


eS pond nls. 


Buckinhill Park, Herefordshire 
yugh-place, Brighton, aged 638 


J.D D, Arch 


is, Vicar of West Hoashle, 
163 

r, M.A. Rector of Wistaston, 
dest son otf Peter Walthall, 


aged 2Y 


}. Of Dar ey Dale, 


PUBLICATIONS. 


ley, by the Right Rev, the Bishop of 
Sarum, on September 2, 1824; witha 
List of the Subscribers prefixed. By 
the Rev. C. Daubeny, LL.D. Arch- 
deacon of Sarum, and Vicar of North 
Bradley. 8vo, 2s, 
or the Doctrine of 
Scriptural 


Litere Sacre; 
Moral Philosophy and 
Christianity, composed ina Series of 
Letters. 


Svo. Ys, 

Sermons, chiefly designed for the 
Use of Families. By J. Fawcett, M.A, 
Rector of Scaleby, and Perpetual Cu- 
ateof St.Cuthbert’s, Carlisle. Vol. IIT. 
3vo. 10s. Gd, 

The Crisis, or an Attempt to show 
from Prophecy the Prospects and the 
Duties of the Church of Christ. By the 
Rev. E. Cooper, Rector of Hamstall, 
Redware, and Goxhall, Stafford. Svo. 
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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The communication of “ A 
will appear in a future Number. 


constant Reader 


’ on the subject of Church Music 


‘Lhe Letter of “a Querist” reached us too late for present consideration, 





